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PREFACE. 



This little work might have been made considerably 
larger, but some one has said, that a great book is a great 
evil, and the author judged, perhaps not very unwisely, 
that should his work prove unsuccessful, it is already too 
large, that should it .be so fortunate as to meet with a 
favorable reception, it could easily be increased in size. 
In aiming at brevity, the author fears, however, that he 
has not always succeeded in setting forth his views with 
sufficient clearness. Still, he has reserved none of the 
vital and telling results of his investigation, and, although 
conscious of frequent failj^re, has made every effort to avoid 
adding to the difficulties of aii abstruse subject by obscurity, 
eccentricity, or n6gKgence in style. In this endeavour 
skilful aid, while inspecfm^ltlje proofs, was afforded him by 
Dr. McCormac, auth^; d^?^te *>j^dpirations from the Inner 
Life,' to whom, for ina^ j^f^ble hints and corrections, 
he tenders his most grateful acknowledgments. 

The nucleus of the Third Part of this work appeared in 
the * Psychological Journal ' for the year 1858. The First 
and the Second Part appeared subsequently in the ' Journal 
of Mental Science.' The author's views as here presented 
have, however, been carefully reconsidered, and in con- 
sequence have, in sundry places, either undergone con- 
siderable expansion, else have received improvement or 
correction. 

Although fully aware of the complaint that, on most 
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subjects, too many books are given to the world, the 
author yet dares to hope that in his book will be found, 
at least, that amount of originality which is usually 
allowed to be a sufficient pretext for publication. Had 
he thought otherwise — but that, perhaps, no author does 
— ^he certainly would not have taken so bold a step. The 
originality, however, to which allusion has been made, is 
simply that of one who lays a fresh stone in the vast 
structure which, from age to age, hundreds besides himself 
have been engaged in erecting. A poor deluded mortal 
must he be who, at this time of day, aspires to construct 
a system which shall be entirely his own, instead of being, 
as it undoubtedly would be, were it possessed of value, 
an outgrowth from antecedent discoveries. Wisely does 
the author of the * System of Logic * say, in his preface 
to that famous work: — "In the existing state of the 
cultivation of the sciences, there would be a very strong 
presumption against any one who should imagine that 
he had effected a revolution in the theory of the investi- 
gation of truth, or added any fundamentally new process 
to the practice of it." 

Among the author's motives for publishing, may be 
reckoned, a desire to submit his views to criticism, in 
order, in so far as they are true, that their development 
may be promoted, in so far as they are false, that 
their correction may be secured. Perhaps, too, he may 
be permitted to claim as a motive for bringing this little 
work before the public, that which, at intervals during 
the last fourteen years or more, has even been forcmg 
it into existence, an all-absorbing passion, the better 
part of which he believes to be, a love of truth and pro- 
gress. 
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INTEODTJCTION. 

Nature of the Inquiry — ^Necessity for Logical Psychology — Objec- 
tions — The Physiological Method — ^The Psychological Method — 
Yagneness of Psychological Descriptions, and how remedied. 

Nature oftJielnquvry, — That was an immortal thought of 
Descartes' which influenced him, when disquieted bj un- 
certamty, to make a searching analysis of the veiy founda- 
tion of certitude. That foundation he clearly saw was 
consciousness. Consciousness, indeed, is the only standard 
of truth. Yet, since the Cartesian method, as culminating 
in German speculation, has led to results which can never 
be accepted by the country of Bacon and of Locke, it is 
evidently one thing to affirm that consciousness is the only 
basis of certitude, and quite another thing to show how it 
occupies that high position. Descartes thought that the 
clearness and the distinctness of idesA were the criteria of 
their truth. Leibnitz considered these tests imperfect, and 
proposed the law of identity and contradiction as the 
criterion in necessary truth, and the law of sufficient reason 
as the same in contingent truth. But these criteria, if 
tested by their firuit, have proved of little value as aids to 

1 
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science; and certainly have not deterred men firom in* 
dulging in the verj wildest speculations. Now, in our ex- 
amination of consciousness as the standard of truth, we 
have been led to the conclusion that it is hj the observance 
of Bacon's method, rather than that of his great contem- 
porary, that consciousness approves itself to be what 
the latter so clearly apprehended. The development of the 
inductive method in the light of Descartes' great principle 
forms, therefore, the main feature of the present in- 
quiry. Placing ourselves on logic as a stand-point, we hare 
endeavoured to take a comprehensive view of the domain 
around ; and have not rested satisfied with merely examining 
mental processes in their results, but from logic have 
penetrated, wherever we could, into the psychology of logic. 
The consequence has been that the logic and the psychology 
have not always harmonised. We have had occasion, in- 
deed, in several cases, to modify the ordinary doctrines of 
logical science, in such a manner as our psychological re- 
searches seemed to us to direct. And we cannot conceive, 
though the contrary opinion is held by high authorities, 
that the laws of thought can be fully determined otherwise 
than by following the method we have here observed, that 
is, tracing every mental process to its source, by a searching 
and exhaustive analysis. How far we have succeeded in 
carrying out this undertaking, it is not for us to decide. 
All we dare to hope is, that we have done enough to justify 
our plan of inquiry ; and that we have contributed, in how- 
ever trifling a degree, towards the advancement of that 
noblest of sciences, the science of mind, and especially 
that noblest portion of it which affords an answer to the 
long-asked question : — What is truth ? 

Necessity for Logical ^Psychology, — When uncertainty is 
the bane of a period, and philosophers have been led to 
seek the settlement of high and difficult problems, they 
have rarely been any length of time without being forced 
back upon the fundamental question so clearly stated by 
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Xiocke : — What is the human mind capable of knowing, and 
'what not ? We may either make faith usurp the scientific 
domain of reason, or make reason hazard disastrous flights 
into the sunny firmament of faith. We may, as mystics, 
arrogantly assume that the higher faculties have no limit 
to their capacity, and stand in need of no external aids — 
that, in their lofty flights, they leave psychological and 
logical laws in the clouds beneath. We may, with Des- 
cartes and the German philosophers, form an exaggerated 
estimate of the deductive method, and assume that human 
reason is not dependent for its data on observation and ex- 
periment. And when such courses have brought us into a 
dreamy region of contradiction and unnaturalness, we may 
draw back dismayed, and flee into the contrary extreme of 
cloistral gloom and credulity, and preach the theory of 
human incompetency. Or we may sceptically secure our- 
selves in the confined and dreary stronghold of pure sen- 
sationaliBm, and deny to the humaa mind half its powers, 
and those its best. But it is evident that we must look for 
something better than this oscillating procedure, for in pro- 
portion as we deyiate from the straight road of progress, in 
that proportion we are not advancing, though we may be 
undergoing the necessary preparation for it. Alas ! there 
are too many who are ready to urge, from having to witness 
so much diversity — such bold advances followed by such 
humiliating retreats — ^that the true and the false, the good 
and the evil, are, after all, very much matters of taste, 
that there is, indeed, no absolute truth, no fixed standard of 
morality. 

Now, we have been led to believe, from a long-continued 
examination of the matter, that these constant surgings 
from over confident to over fearful and credulous, or to 
over contracted and sceptical tendencies, are only possible 
so long as a true system of logical psychology is yet un- 
discovered or unrecognised. Whatever contributes to this 
end, contributes also to the settlement of those great 
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questions, now so diversely viewed, entirely because the capa- 
cities of the human mind, on which their settlement depends, 
are not yet fuUy and clearly determined ; and because those 
helps are not provided, without which, experience clearlj' 
testifies that we shall in vain endeavour to find egress from 
darkness and confusion, to light, beauty, order, and tnith. 

Objections answered. — Some men, however, evidently be- 
cause they do not contemplate a stage of advancement 
which calls for a more extended method, regard a knowled^ 
of logical science as of mere secondary importance, because, 
as they think, it can only describe mental processes which 
take place spontaneously, L ^., without requiring to be known. 
They maintain that constant practice in reasoning is all 
that is required, and that little benefit is dmvable from a 
study of the theory of reasoning. Now, there is just about 
the same amount of truth in this opinion, as there would 
be in that of a savage who pleaded against cultivating 
the ground, because it produced spontaneously all the sus- 
tenance that he required of it. If, on every subject, men do 
think aright spontaneously, f . «., without the external aid of 
rules or models, why all the perplexity and error which 
we have indicated in the preceding paragraphs ? If they 
think erroneously on many subjects, and those the most 
important, why defend such a procedure P The truth is, 
as we shall have to show more Mly in another place, men 
reason correctly in a spontaneous manner in the elementary 
sciences, such as the mathematical, and in the ordinary 
affairs of life. When they approach higher and more com- 
pUcated questions, when they enter those transition periods 
which travail to give birth to a new era, they require all 
the help they can obtain from a reflective knowledge of the 
mind's powers and laws. 

The objection, therefore, to the utility of this science, 
founded on the analogy, say, between the possibility of 
attaining excellence in dancing, without the least acquaint- 
ance with the anatomy of the limbs, and the possibility 
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of becoming a fine reasoner, without being put to the dis- 
agreeableness of undergoing a course of Aldrich, presup- 
poses that the two cases are precisely analogous. But are 
they analogous throughout, that is the question P The 
eagle and the lark may soar in company as far as the clouds, 
but there the eagle leaves the lark, and has to proceed on 
bis sunward course all alone in his glory. Eeasoning is 
analogous to dancing, in the point mentioned, as far as it 
develops itself sponfaneotisltf, but beyond this point the 
analogy ceases. G-ranted that Terpsichore has no occasion 
for being versed in bones, muscles, and ligaments, is it 
equally true that those who are disputing about the method 
of acquiring the higher truths — according to Mr. Morell, 
Positivists, Individualists, and Traditionalists — have no 
need of a further instalment towards the solution of Locke's 
great question, but will spontaneously crawl into the light? 
As to the objection that minds differ so widely, and that 
consequently no two minds view the same thing in the 
same light — an objection which receives no small weight 
from the diversity of view which there is on so many sub- 
jects — if it be true, then there is an end of all science, that 
of the mind included ; and we may at once adopt the lines 
of our poet laureate : — 

" Much less this dreamer, deaf and blind, 
Kamed man, may hope some truth to find 
That hears relation to the mind. 
For every worm beneath the moon 
Draws different threads, and late and soon 
Spins, toiling out his own cocoon." 

No one will deny that minds differ widely from each 
other. But then they resemble each other widely too, and 
that — which is the all important point — in the most ne- 
cessary and fundamental attributes. The more necessary 
and fundamental an attribute of mind, the more extensively 
it is possessed, and the more permanent it is. But the less 
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necessary and fundamental an attribute of mind, the more 
uncertain is its possession, and the more changeable ita 
nature. To contend, that because minds differ, there can 
be no mental science, is on a par with maintaining, that be- 
cause no two blades of variegated grass can be found to 
resemble each other perfectly, they have not the least re- 
semblance to each other. This objection, then, we think is 
frivolous. 

Another formidable objection which the psychologist has 
to encounter is, that which the traditionalist urges, namely, 
that the human mind has been so vitiated by the fall, that 
it is no longer trustworthy in its deliverances. And for 
the truth of this doctrine he appeals with evident success 
to history and present experience ; for, indeed, " to err, is 
human," whether in conduct or in thought. Now, although 
this objection in its extreme form may be regarded as fiilly 
disposed of, yet we are inclined to attach considerable 
importance to it, because of the valuable lesson of humility 
and caution which it conveys. The minds of men are, 
indeed, far from perfect. As in their bodies we perceive 
many deformed, many with strong tendencies to disease, 
many unsymmetrically shaped ; so in their minds, to a still 
greater extent, we detect many, and deplorable departures, 
both morally and intellectually, from a perfect standard. 
We have no sympathy with the extravagances of private 
or individual judgment, with that too popular theory of 
human thought which finds expression in the words : — one 
man's opinion is as good as another's. Por this is a theory 
which we feel assured is false and mischievous, fostering 
conceit and pedantry, and very iinfair to those who by 
talent and diligence merit the position of authorities in 
the subjects which they have studied. And yet, if we insist 
upon the thorough untrustworthiness of the human mind, no 
other theory is tenable : one man's opinion is as good as 
another's, and both are equally worthless. We must be 
careful, therefore, to give no more than its due weight to 
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the theological ohjection. The mind, it is too true, is not 
always conformable to its standard ; but it is of that nature 
that it gradually reveals to one diligent searcher after 
another what that standard is. Though fallible, it is still 
trustworthy, in so far as the conditions of veracity have 
been discovered, and are obeyed. Even the theory of the 
traditionalist, if he expect it to be accepted, presupposes in 
the mind which he pronounces fallible, a power to know 
as a certain truth that such mind is liable to err, and 
therefore should be humble, and revere the constituted 
authority. This fundamental soundness of mind, this 
basis of the original structure, though sadly overlaid with 
weeds and rubbish, is still existent ; indeed must be, else 
farewell to all truth, or even the believing reception of 
truth. The existence of every science proves what we here 
contend for to be correct, for either the human mind is 
truthful in certain of its reveaUngs, else all science is a 
farce. It is, then, owing to the possible mfallihility of 
the human mind that methods of inquiry, such as those of 
Bacon and of Descartes, are produced ; and it is owing to 
its frequent fallibility that such methods are diligently 
sought for as aids to the discovery of truth, and as pre- 
servatives against error. " Neither the hand without in- 
struments, nor the unassisted understanding can do much ; 
they both require helps to fit them for business ; and, as 
instruments of the hand, either serve to excite motion or 
direct it ; so the instruments of the mind either suggest to, 
or guard and preserve the understanding."* 

The Physiological Method. — Since the introduction of 
phrenology, great stress has been laid^by physiologists on the 
opinion, that no method of investigating mental phenomena 
is calculated to be successful, but theirs. Like the phreno- 
logists, they maintain that theirs is the only correct way of 
exploring the world of mind. In this they exhibit that 
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one-sidedness and want of intellectual breadth, together 
with that exaggerated estimate of a half-system which is 
manifested on the opposite side by the pure idealists. As 
well may the Great Eastern be turned into a land carriage^ 
or a railway train attempt to navigate the ocean, as for 
physiology to invade the province of psychology, or the con- 
verse. The objects which they embrace are quite distinct 
from each other. Those which psychology embraces are 
internal, and are only to be known by reflection, and by in- 
ward transitive knowing. Those which physiology embraces 
are external in character, and are only to be known by 
outward transitive knowing. Psychology and physiology 
differ, therefore, from each other, both as to the objects 
they include, and as to the manner in which those objects 
are apprehended. Neither of them can act as a substitute 
for, or supersede the other. We believe the truth to be, 
therefore, that no method can succeed in establishiog 
mental science on a perennial foundation which does not 
acknowledge the physiological to be a necessary and im- 
portant half. Indeed, physiology appears to us to throw 
great light upon the science of mind. Such a science in its 
integrity, it will be impossible to obtain, without the co- 
operation of those who devote themselves to the study of 
the nervous system. But we must be careful to distinguish 
between what nervous physiology does for mental science, and 
what it does not. Its office, it is superfluous to state, is to 
assign to every mental function its organ ; to describe each 
organ, and the laws which affect it; to analyse the phenomena 
of life as preceding thought; to determine the relations which 
subsist between life and consciousness, and between these 
and their corporeal conditions; and facts of that nature. 
But it cannot aflbrd us a science of the functions. The 
function of the stomach, for example, stands in a very dif- 
ferent category from that of any mental function. The 
stomach is not endowed with consciousness. The mind, 
while conscious of other objects, is self-conscious, is the 
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observer, or is competent, at least, to be the observer, of its 
own operations. This is the fact on which mental philoso- 
pHers lay such emphasis when thej declare, that mental 
phenomena are not to be sought in the same manner as 
physical phenomena. In the one case, the mind examines 
itself. In the other case, it examines something else ; and 
this last is its procedure when following the physiological 
method. 

As to the method of observation on the actions of man- 
kind for the ascertainment of mental laws, it is highly use- 
ful as far as it goes, but is not, by itself, sufficiently search- 
ing for the purpose of constructing a science of mind. 
Actions declare that such and such thoughts are in the 
mind of the actor. What thoughts P The thoughts that 
are in your own mind. Of what character are they ? Con- 
sult the actions, they are as unintelligible as a book to an 
infant, unless you possess the clue to them in yourself. 
"Well, you think, perhaps, that you do possess it. Of what 
character, then, are the thoughts? Of such and such 
a character. But be more minute, give an exhaustive ana- 
lysis, disclose the science of them ? You cannot : you 
find that external observation cannot aid you ; and that if 
you would know the innermost structure of thought, you 
must examine long and searchingly the only specimen of 
which you possess a direct knowledge, and that is your own 
consciousness; for other men's thoughts you only know 
indirectly. In short, you know nothing whatever of 
another man's consciousness, except what you know of it, 
through the medium of your own. 

But here it becomes necessary to concede, that by the 
method of observation exclusively, it is possible to discover 
that a man has certain mental phenomena in excess of your 
own, or in a less degree than your own, or forming combi- 
Bations different from those which yours usually do, and 
fiicts of that character. Such a method is indispensable 
when your object is, by the comparison of various minds, 
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to ascertain how far they agree with, and differ ^coin, 
each other; how men are most likely to act in certain 
circumstances ; how persons of different dispositions sure to 
be dealt with, and most easily influenced and managned. 
And the man proficient in such knowledge is said to be Trell 
versed in human nature. But it is evident, that the hasis 
of mentai science must be laid by a purely psychological 
method ; to which the method of observation bears about 
the same relation as history does to the philosophy of his- 
tory, or sociology. 

By external observation, we come to know the unifor- 
mities of human conduct. By reflection on our own con- 
sciousness, and by the study of psychology proper, we 
become able to account for those uniformities, or become 
possessed of a knowledge of those laws from which we could 
dedttce how men in certain circumstances would be most 
likely to act, and, indeed, how men, in every circumstance, 
ought to act. External observation can gather from past 
uniformities what uniformities are likeh/ to occur in future. 
Psychology can deduce from the laws of the mind how 
coming generations can improve on the observances of the 
past, in short, can anticipate the approaching destiny of our 
race. The mere observer is apt to maintain that nothing U, 
or is to come, but that which has been. The psychologist 
cannot avoid inferring, that the past and present experience 
of mankind, in relation to future experience, is but as the 
boy who is to be father of the man. 

The Psychological Method, — In order to obtain a clear 
idea of this method let it be understood that conscious- 
ness is divided into inward consciousness and outward 
consciousness, according as its objects are, 1, internal, 
and not cognised by the senses; or 2, external, and 
cognised by the latter. Psychology embraces all that 
portion of the man which is revealed to inward conscious- 
ness, namely, 1, consciousness itself; 2, emotions and 
desires; 3, corporeal sensations. Consciousness knows 
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itself hj reflection. It knows the mind as feeling and 
desiring as an object distinct &om itself, and therefore not 
by reflection, but by inward transitive knowing. It knows 
corporeal sensations, in the same way. If, therefore, we 
would obtain a scientific analysis 'of the mind, and of 
tliat portion of life which is revealed to inward conscious- 
ness, no other method than the psychological is possible. 

Psychology is divided into two branches, namely, the 
Psychology of consciousness, and the Psychology of emotion. 
The first branch is subdivided into logical Psychology, that 
of which this inquiry treats, and the Psychology of the 
secondary intellectual powers, such as memory, association, 
imagination, and belief. The second branch is subdivided 
into the Psychology of the mental emotions and desires, and 
the Psychology of the corporeal sensations. 

All psychological truths are ascertained by observation. 
Observation in the Psychology of consciousness is reflec- 
tion, that is, the knowing powers examining themselves. 
Observation in the Psychology of emotion is in- ward transi- 
tive knowing, that is, consciousness knowing an object 
which is distinct from itself. In physiology, on the other 
hand, observation is out-ward transitive knowing. When 
consciousness is said to know itself, the verb to know is 
used as a reflective verb ; but when it is said to know an 
object distinct from itself,»the verb to know is used as a 
transitive verb, hence the expression, transitive knowing. 

The aim of the logical psychologist is to discover those 
necessary and universal truths which constitute the science 
of sciences ; in short, the laws of consciousness as the 
standard of truth. "Well, universal truths, you exclaim, 
demand for their establishment the very widest induction, 
consequently, if you limit your observation to your o'vm 
thoughts, you cannot possibly procure the results for which 
you are seeking. 

Now, whether such truths can be established by a reflec- 
tive examination of a single mind, or whether they involve 
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a minute inspection of all bistoiy, and a wide obseirvation 
of living characters, this is the question. Its ans^ver forms 
the cardinal principle of inductive logic. Can ^vre, then, 
from reflection on our own mental phenomena — ^th the 
aid, of course, of the light afforded by the researches of 
philosophers in the same field — get possession of those 
imiversal truths which constitute a science of the mind's 
operations ? As an attempt to answer this all-important 
question — a question relating to scientific truth to whatever 
subject pertaining — ^we offer the following contributions, 
which will thus be seen to be an analysis of the intellectual 
faculties, with a view to determine the true method of 
scientific inquiry. 

We here gratefully acknowledge our obligations to the 
labours of others in the field of psychology, more especially 
to the writings of the late Sir Wm. Hamilton, and those of 
Mr. J. S. Mill ; writings, of a very opposite character, it is 
true, yet on that account the more edifying. But we should 
have done nothing without our own consciousness. That is 
our highest authority. And the study of the facts of con- 
sciousness by a reflective, the only possible, examination of 
them, this is the task we are endeavouring to accomplish. 
And we feel convinced that a thorough separation of the 
two great departments — ^the physiological and the psycholo- 
gical — is absolutely demaaded in the cultivation of a science, 
in which all we can hope to see accomplished by a mind short 
of super-excellence, is, that it should succeed in shedding 
some degree of light on one only of those departments. Por 
let some investigators think what they will, the relation 
which these bear to each other cannot be rightly ascertained 
till we know clearly what they are in themselves. "We can- 
not know that John is taller than James unless we have an 
adequate view or knowledge of both. In the course of 
these investigations, then, we shall carefully abstain from 
trespassing on a department in which all our knowledge is 
necessarily taken on trust. But while thus confining our- 
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selves to our own field of inquiry, we beg leave to intimate, 
in deference to the valuable labours of our fellow-workers 
in the other field, that we have sought from their discoveries 
-what light we could obtain from them in the way of 'sugges- 
tion, and of checking our conclusions in our strictly psycho- 
logical search. 

Vagueness of Psychological Descriptions^ and how rem* 
edied. — There are many who regard the teachings of mental 
philospphers as extremely vague. Intellectual processes, as 
usually described, seem to the mind long trained in the 
scliool of physical philosophy to be almost unknowable. 
There cannot be a doubt that there are some men whose 
mental constitution, partly from nature and partly from 
culture, is of so concrete a character that they encounter 
considerable difficulty in realising the &cts which the in- 
ternal world of mind exhibits to persons of a more reflective 
and abstract turn. And we are inclined to concede to the 
concrete philosophers, that psychological doctrines have 
been exhibited to them in too general terms — in a manner 
very dissimilar perhaps to what they have been accustomed 
in their respective sciences — ^and thus have come to them, 
even where there was little diversity of view among such 
doctrines to obstruct their acceptance, in a very airy and 
spectral shape. And we feel convinced, that had mental 
philosophers been able to divide their general views into 
more particular and comprehensive parts, many points of 
disagreement would have been cleared up in the process, 
and many woidd be found to accept their teaching who now 
will not comprehend it, or doubt its truth, ^ow, whatever 
system of mental science the friture has in store for us, we 
believe it must be one which will enumerate and describe 
each distinct faculty contained under the general terms 
hitherto used by psychologists. Eor instance, besides 
a general description of the human intellect, we must have 
analysed for us minutely and fully the various faculties 
which such a term denotes. With all parts of the mind, 
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an effort must be made to descend firom the gener^ala mo 
much in vogue, to the particulars contained in them. 

Since we have lamented the necessity which compelled 
mental philosophers to rest in the cloudy region of general 
description, we must expect to be asked, what we liaire 
done to redeem our observations from a similar liability, 
especially since we have emphatically declined the pliy- 
siologist's task of assigning to each faculty its org^azi, 
which would be giving it a local habitation, as i^ell aa 
a name, and would render it, some may think, a more 
appreciable fact to minds of a concrete conformatioii. 
Eut it is not at all likely that this result would foUoiPir ; 
for it happens, that between thought and its organic condi- 
tion there is nothing in common which would help you to 
understand the one through the medium of the other. The 
mind can know itself only, by contemplating itself in (tcHon. 
It may, in a dissecting-room, ponder over the structure 
of the brain and nerves, from which the soul has fled, 
but it discovers in them nothing approaching to the nature 
of consciousness. It beholds merely its organic accompa- 
niment, which is no more like mind, than pain is like the 
point of the needle which inflicts it. We then study con- 
sciousness, as it only admits of being studied, in itself. 
And we believe that we are enabled to give it a distinct and 
speciflc character, chiefly by exhibiting it in the formB in 
which it expresses itself in articulate language. Intellectual 
processes, when their spiritual essence is embodied in the 
forms in which they find their legitimate expression, will be 
found to be far more distinctive fsicts than they have 
hitherto seemed to those, whose minds demand a material 
symbol, to enable them to arise from the engrossing world 
of sense to a clear apprehension of the abstract, the ideal, 
and the remote. 



PART I. 



OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 



*' To the whole series of states of the mind, whatever the individual 
momentary successive states may be, I g^ve the name of our conscious- 
ness — ^using that term, not to express any new state additional to the 
whole series . . . but merely as a short mode of expressing the 
wide variety of our feelings ; in the same manner as I use any other 
generic word for expressing briefly the individual varieties compre- 
hended under it," — Brawn's Lectures, p. 67. 
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GONSCIOUSITESS AyALTBES. 

What is Consciousness ? — The Originating Faculties — ^Reflection — The 
Conditions essential to the Originating Powers in common with 
the other acts of Consciousness — I. The Subject or Ego — II. An 
Object — III. Time — IV. Attention — ^V. An Asserting Force — ^VI. 
Form. 

What is Conscumaness f — Sir "WiUiam Hamilton says 
that "consciousness comprehends everj cognitive act, in 
other words, what we are not conscious of, that we do not 
know." In every human mind there is an nnceasing flow 
of thoughts, emotions, and desires. But throughout these 
changes there is one element which is evei^ present. That 
element is consciousness. Do we desire P We must know it, 
else we do not desire. Do we feel ? We must know it, else 
we are in a state of apathy. Knowing, consciousness, there- 
fore, is the common or generic attribute of every mental 
manifestation. It is that in which all intellectual operations 
resemble each other. It is the summum genua which in- 
cludes every cognitive act. 

It is scarcely correct to speak of feelings, sensations, sen- 
sibilities, sentiments, desires, passions, excitements, or 
whatever may come under the class emotion, as states of 
consciousness. Consciousness is merely their common ele- 
ment, that in which they resemble each other. Now, 
abstract the common element, consciousness, from such 
phenomena, and what remains is their characteristic, that 

2 
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which forms the object of consciousness, namely, that of 
which we are conscious when we feel, desire, and so forth. 
In the Psychology of consciousness, it is desirable to adhere 
closely to consciousness as distinguished from its objects, by 
eschewing as much as possible any consideration of the 
latter, eyen although these be mental, and therefore within 
the province of psychology. In other words, we must keep 
the Psychology of consciousness and the Psychology of 
emotion apart from each other. 

The Origvnating Powers, — Among cognitive powers, there 
are three which may be caUed originating, because all know- 
ledge takes its commencement from one or the other of 
them. These are Perception, Conception, and Eeason. 
Other operations, siich as Memory, Association, Abstraction, 
Imagination, and Belief, presuppose these, and originate no 
ideas. 

Reflection is the name of no separate Faculty, but merely 
expresses the act by which the intellectual powers become 
cognizait of their own operations. 

In their direct operation, the originating powers are the 
origin of all knowledge of objects, that is, whatever we are 
conscious of. In their reflex operation, they are the origin 
of all knowledge of their own direct or transitive agencies. 

This, being an inquiry into the structure of the mind from 
the logical point of view, is chiefly concerned with the origi- 
nating faculties. The remaining mental operations wiU be 
considered only so far as the main object of this inquiry 
renders such a step absolutely necessary. We shall proceed, 
then, in the first place to enumerate — 



The Conditions essential to the Oeiginating Powbbs 

IN common WITH other AcTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

I. The Subject or Ego, — In a cognitive operation, we are 
Bot merely conscious of an object, but we are also aware that 
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the subject or ego is conscious of the object. "We are con- 
stantly realising our individuality in every manifestation of 
consciousness, and v^^ithout this constant possession of our* 
subjectivity, our thoughts — if it were possible in such a 
case to have any — would be as much isolated from each 
other, as if each of them belonged to a separate person. 
But how do we realise our individuality ? How are ever- 
changing states of mind and body regarded as pertaining 
to one unchanging person ? "We can merely suggest an 
answer to this question. 

There is an act of perception which, from the highly im- 
portant office which it holds among intellectual powers, 
claims more than common notice. Its importance arises, 
not from its dignity, but from its fundamental and abiding 
chara<;ter, as forming the basis of every other cognitive act. 
If it fail, the whole mind must fail with it. This elementary 
perception seems to be that of ourselves as possessed of ex* 
tended animation. Its two elements (<?+©)* appear to be, 
first, The consciousness ; secondly, Of extended life. The 
most striking feature of this perception is, that it is per- . 
manent during our waking moments, always a perception, 
c m conjunction with o. Other psychical manifestations 
are intermittent. But so long as we experience any of 
them, so also must we experience this. And while internal 
observation leads us to this result, reason also concludes, 
that since all sensations, exceptiug that which is the object 
of this perception, since all appetites and emotions; and, 
since all mental operations, come and go with more or less 
frequency, they must, of necessity, involve a sensation which 
is abiding, within the boundaries of which they must need 
have their habitation. This sensation forms the o element 
of the fundamental perception. Without this fundamental 
perception, all other acts of consciousness, on the supposition 
of their existence being possible, would be utterly isolated 

* See p. 27. 
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from each other. It is, therefore, the basis of our person- 
alitj, and the bond which unites our other powers into the 
whole which forms the subject or ego. By personality we 
mean ourselves as realised in thought. We fully recog- 
nise the fact that a human being has an existence which in 
the Order of Nature is logically prior to consciousness ; and 
that in the embryo state, he had an existence prior to con- 
sciousness in time also. But in the Order of Knowledge — 
that order in which man exists to himself-— consciousness is 
prior to existence. Cogito ergo sum. Because I am con- 
scious, therefore it is, that I knoto that I am, that I exist 
to myself. 

Our personality — «uch is the evidence we possess — is a 
whole, made up of many parts, some co-ordinate, and some 
successive. But like a piece of music written in one key, 
this whole combines unity with diversity. The element 
which forins the bond of union, is the ever-fixed perception 
which we are examining. Upon this, as it were, or pre- 
supposing it, we have other, more or less variable psychical 
attributes; those which are nearest the base being less 
subject to change than those which are considerably re- 
moved from it. It is a law of nature that the most 
fundamental is the most abiding, the most simple, the 
most general ; but that the superincumbent is ever tending 
to greater variableness and complexity, and less gene- 
rality. 

It may here be alluded to incidentally, so essential is it 
to establish the point under discussion, that comparative 
physiology fully confirms the view here taken. It teaches 
that the principle of unity, or personality in man, is of the 
same class, as that, which, in animals, reaches very low 
down in the kingdom to which they belong, enabling each of 
them to realise its individual existence. Since, therefore, 
personality, or, if that term be thought too dignified, the 
realisation of individual existence in consciousness is, to a 
certain extent, similar in all the animated occupants of the 
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earth, it becomes manifest tbat we must look for its cha- 
racteristic, not in that in which man transcends the rest of 
the animated creation ; not even in that in which one 
animal rises into a higher sphere than another, but ex- 
clufiivelj in that in which the meanest, as well as the 
greatest, of mortal beings, resemble each other. And what 
is this, but the fundamental perception which has here en- 
gaged our attention ? 

II. An Object. — There can be no consciousness without 
something of which we are conscious, namely, an object. 
The attempt to think without thinking of something, is to 
render thought impossible. A cognition, as we shall see 
further on, involves the prior existence of an object in the 
Order of Existence ; but an object involves the prior ex- 
istence of a cognition in the Order of Knowledge. 

III. Time, — Consciousness, when once awakened, must 
have some degree of permanence. Thought is so inconceiv- 
ably rapid, that it can only be realised in connexion 
with the impression which it leaves behind. This perma- 
nence of consciousness after its first flash into existence 
is memory. 

A cognitive act, therefore, without memory to retain it, 
would, from its velocity, be*scarcely perceptible, no better 
indeed than a rapid succession of minute unconnected 
points, instead of an abiding breadth of surface. 

But consciousness has no past. Its time is a perpetual 
noio. The past is thought of by means of a rapid and un- 
broken flow of ever-present consciousness. The future has 
no existence, save in imagination, which, out of past expe- 
rience, pictures a time to come. 

The peculiarity of time in relation to consciousness is, 
that it is the only object which is cognized as being at once, 
both a constituent element of consciousness, and of all being. 
Consciousness, like everything else, exists only in so far as 
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it exists in time. Space, in contrast to time, is not a 
constituent element of consciousness, but an obj^t distinct 
from it, and the condition of all material existence. 

IV. Attention. — ^An act of thought, although it may exist 
in a rudimentary or passive state, is not consummated, 
until the cognitive power is concentrated on as much of an 
object, as the mind at one time can well embrace • To 
what extent this power is possessed will have to be de- 
termined when we come to treat of the Proposition or 
asserting sentence. This concentration of the mental 
power upon an object by an act of the will, or perhaps some 
strong impulse, is attention. 

"We may observe, by way of elucidating this point, that it 
is said, we sometimes have a sensation, without being 
aware of it, as when a clock strikes in a room in which we 
are sitting, without our observing that it has struck. The 
explanation of this fact seems to be this : — The usual effect I 
caused by the vibrating medium upon the organ of hearing 
is produced, but fails to awaken consciousness, because that 
has its force so much concentrated in a different, quarter, 
that it leaves the organ of hearing in a state analogous to 
sleep. 

But there is another explanation. The mind is capable of 
various degrees of exertion. It may regard an object care- 
fully and minutely; or it may scarcely notice it. It may 
be conscious of the striking of the clock, but does not heed 
it. 

In the first instance, the mind concentrates the cognitive 
power on each point of the object in turn. In the second 
instance, though conscious of the existence of the object, it 
does not attend to any part of it in particular. There is 
then a marked distinction between consciousness as exerted, 
and as not exerted, between the attentive and the in* 
attentive mood of mind. "We dwell upon this obvious fact, 
^n order to prepare the way for stating, that these two 
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states of mind coexist. Although we can only well attend 
to one part or one quality of an object at a time, we are, 
nevertheless, inattentively conscious of its remaining parts 
or qualities. Or, take what we may call the field of 
tHought — ^although we can only attend to a limited portion 
of it at once, does it not seem, that we are not wholly un- 
conscious of the contiguous points ; and that when we 
attend to them in their turn, it is because we were previously 
dimly cognizant of them? Every thought has other 
thoughts linked to it. When we bend the attention, there- 
fore, to a particular idea, we may have at the same time a 
faint consciousness of the ideas with which it is associated. 
And the ease and rapidity with which we pass from one 
thought to another is, perhaps, sufficiently accounted for 
by saying, that we naturally pass from that portion of the 
field of thought to which the attention, at any one mo- 
ment, is limited, to some other portion of it of which we were 
previously passively cognizant. Thoughts certainly crowd 
upon the mind at times faster than we can find the power to 
attend to them. The practised speaker, while his attention 
is engaged with the statement he is on the point of uttering, 
has nevertheless before his mind the thoughts which are 
immediately to follow. It is in sight that this fact is so 
clearly manifest, in which we only attend to what is in the 
axis of the eye, but see more or less imperfectly the whole 
field of vision. 

Although various faculties of the mind act simultane- 
ously, they do not usually attend to their respective objects 
at the same moment. We may be so engrossed with one 
deep thought, as to be scarcely alive to the world around 
us. While the eye is attracted by fine colours and 
forms, the ear, perhaps, is all but deaf to sounds. 
While the hand is delighted with the smoothness of the 
mole's skin, the eye, perhaps, is gazing vacantly into 
space. Thus it may be when we hear the clock striking, 
while that event fiuls to attract attention from something 
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else in which the mind is lost, we may hear it, but onlr 
passively, or in an undiscriminating manner. We hope we 
have now elucidated our meaning when we asserted, that an 
act of consciousness, although it may exist in a rudimentary 
or passive state, is not consummated till it becomes an act 
of Attention. 

y. An Averting Force, — Consciousness when appre- 
hending an object asserts, proclaims, avers, the exiatenoe 
of that object as possessed of such and such attributes; 
and that with such force that it cannot avoid doing 
BO. Beason, however, raises questions as to the real 
nature of the non ego, namely, as to whether it is in realify 
what it invariably appears to be. Thus, the rainbow 
appears to be external to us, and can only be realised in a 
positive sense, as it thus appears. But it is inferred, never- 
theless, to be a phenomenon of a subjective character. 
Here the intuitive assurance and the inference do not 
harmonise, and cannot be brought to do so. Intuitive 
consciousness or Perception must continue to aver, afiber 
the inference is obtained, as it did before that event, that 
the rainbow is a distant object much greater in circum- 
ference than that of the retina multiplied, who shall say 
how many times ? Eeason, on the other hand, must as 
confidently pronounce that the rainbow, as we know it, has, 
independently of us, no existence. 

But in this want of harmony between Perception and 
Beason, arising from the impossibility of either abating 
the asserting force of the other, we see nothing to deplore. 
Suppose for instance — while we take it for granted that 
we could not be made aware of the existence of extended 
objects at a distance, but by means of some such mechanism 
as the eye — that, before we had acquired any scientific 
knowledge of vision, we felt confident, that a visible object 
was external ; but that after we had done so, our assurance 
vanished, and intuition from that moment regarded what we 
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saw as having no further c(ftmexion with the external world ? 
Or, suppose that reason yielded to the asserting force of our 
intuitive assurance, and might just as well be non-existent ? 
Can you conceive a state of things to which the poet's words 
would apply with greater force and truth : — " Where igno- 
rance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise " ? To be possessed of 
an organ which secures for us a fellowship with the world 
without, through the medium of a world within, which can- 
not he positively realised as internal, is indeed a contrivance 
admirable in the extreme, and exhibiting the wisdom of 
the great Creator as much as anything within this admi- 
rable Cosmos. 

It is here necessary to explain, that it is only when 
asserting the objective existence of secondary qualities 
that Perception wages an amicable strife with Eeason. 
"When asserting the objective existence of primary quali- 
ties, Perception is at one with its superior. And this 
is one of the strongest proofs obtainable of the real exist- 
ence of thjb external world. While sight, hearing, smell, 
and taste, therefore, are proved to be subjective — rather 
quasi-objective — faculties, that is, out-ward practically, but 
not speculatively : touch and muscular discrimination are 
out-ward facultiesboth practically and speculatively. Between 
their reports and that of Beason, sitting in judgment upon 
them, there is perfect harmony. 

VI. Form, — Every cognitive act has a special form in 
which it expresses itself in speech. Eorm is that attribute 
of expressed thought which remains when the matter of a 
proposition is wholly abstracted, and symbols substituted 
for it. As we shall have to devote the whole of the second 
part of this inquiry to the examination of the forma of Per- 
ception and Conception, and a great portion of the third 
part to an examination of the forms of Eeason, we shall 
here conclude our remarks on this head, remarking that the 
remaining conditions of consciousness are to be treated of 
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in connexion with Form, and in the next chapter proceed to 
notice a very important condition peculiar to Perception, 
and that which renders it most strikingly distinct from every 
other kind of consciousness. 

We must heg leave to call this condition — hi-t&nity^ that 
being the term which most forcibly expresses the attribute 
which now calls for attention. 
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THE BI-FI^ITY OF PBECEPTIOIT. 

Peeception Examined— The Two Elements in Sensible Perception 
are quite distinct — Observations — Kelation of the Object to the 
Cognitive Element in Perception— Relation of the Cognitive Ele- 
ment to the Object in Perception. 

Peeception ExAMnnsD. — Perception is composed of two 
distinct elements, namely, consciousness and an object, 
C+0. Abstract the object, and Perception is destroyed as 
effectually as if you had abstracted the consciousness. The 
element is indispensable to the bi-une fact, C+0. 

We use the term object in the most extensive sense, namely, 
as equivalent to whatever we can be conscious of. We are 
conscious of two main classes of objects, namely, subjective, 
that which belongs to %elf; and objective, that which does 
not belong to Belf, Subjective or self-objects comprise sen- 
sibilities or emotions, and muscular actions.* Objective or 

* We fsdl to discover in our own consciousness, that muscular action 
is made known to us as a sensation or emotion. We are cognizant of 
it as an unemotional object, sui generis, which cannot be expressed in 
simpler terms than muscular action or exertion, because not resolvable 
into anything else. 

The £EU!t that bodily exertion is delightful when muscular energy is 
in a state of high pressure, but pain^ when the same energy has be- 
come very weak, does not constitute it an object of the sensitive kind, 
more than the zest and eagerness with which the intellectual faculties 
work when fresh, and the difficulty and reluctance with which they 
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not-self objects are divisible into objective, and quasi- 
objective, or those v^hich are external, and those which seefn 
to be external. 

Of course, the idealists, v^hether sensational or rational, 
will object to this division, and ftiaintain that^br us nothing 
is external, but only appears to be. We shall endeavour to 
show by and by, that what appears to intuitive consciousness 
to be external, but is pronounced by Meason to be internal, 
must be called ^Mo^t-objective. But tbat what appears to 
intuitive consciousness to be external, and is pronounced by 
Beason to be in reality what it is apparently, must be called 
— ^if we are to distinguish in language what is clearly dis- 
tinct in fact — objective or external. 

But we derive another large and highly important class 
of objects from the reflex activity of the mind. And it 
seems, which is a fact demanding great attention, that before 
the mind has by a reflective procedure scrutinised its own 
processes, it knows nothing whatever of these processes, 
more than is obtrusively patent in their results. And, 
though philosophers for ages have assiduously sought to 
discover what it is that really takes place in spontaneous 
thought, the secret as yet is but partly stolen &om the 
mind. 

It is in the invariable presence of the object in Perception, 
and its frequent absence from other acts of consciousness, its 

work when jaded, places them in the category of the mental emotions 
or sentiments. But we are well aware how ambiguous and misleading 
the term sensation is ; and that some persons will insist that the reports 
of the senses are sensations. But they will insist also that pain and 
pleasure are sensations, that the disgust attending some tastes and 
scents, and the pleasure attending others are sensations, so that, in fact, 
they make the term sensation perform a variety of offices. Sometimes 
it has to stand for perception, sometimes for a phenomenon that has no 
emotion or feeling in its nature, sometimes for a phenomenon which is 
exclusively of that character. The reader will not be surprised then if 
we declare that we have almost as great a horror of the word sensation 
as Reid had of the word idea. 
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place being fully supplied by memory, or the C eleihent of 
Perception, that we behold the wide difference which 
there is between it and them ; and that on which the uni- 
versal assurance is grounded, that what we perceire, is dif- 
ferent from what we remember or imagine. 

The ciistinction between Perception and Memory, for ex- 
ample, if the above be a true description, is easily explained. 
Memory is the persistence of the C element after the O 
element has disappeared. Every recollected object is 
simply C. In no instance are we able by any amount 
of effort to make a recollection, or an imagination, seem a 
perception or C+0.* 

Yet, it is much easier to caU up vivid thoughts of some ob- 
jects than of others. Visible objects, it has been saicl, possess 
this aptitude in a high degree. But to us by far the easiest 
objects to realise in thought, are spoken words. Corre- 
sponding to the actual utterance of words, there is simply 
an ideal utterance of them. It is only the merest novice in 
reading who has to whisper his words when he does not 
desire to read audibly. Almost every educated person 
peruses a page by a mental articulation of the words. And 
thus it is that all men, deaf mutes excepted, carry on a train 
of thought. They mentally speak their thoughts. Now, 
even these objects, though more easily thought of than any 
others, are fiir from being in their mental, what they are in 
their actual character. Who wiU say that a word spoken 
in thought is a faint attempt at speaking it in reality ? Of 
this we are positive, there is no audible sound, and no vibra- 
tion of the articulating organs to cause such sound. The 
audible word is a bi-une ^Bict : the other is not, and cannot 
by any amount of effort be made such, without losing its 
distinctive character, and becoming bi-une. 

The objects most readily and vividly thought of are the 

* See Lewes' ' Bi(^rapbical History/ Library Edition, p. MQ, and 
Bain, ' On the Senses and the Intellect/ p. 337^ 
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unemotional, the objective, ^tMwt-objectiye and muscular 
actions e. g. the muscular actions of the articulating^ 
organs. The objects least apt to be realised in thought are 
the emotional. 

There is, however, a tendency in- the mere thought of 
some objects to excite a mental emotion or desire. We 
consequently possess the power of recalling such an emotion 
by summoning into existence the thought of that which 
originally aroused it. In this case, it is not the C element 
of a past perception of feeling which is called up, but a per- 
ception itself; that is, 1, the Consciousness, 2, Of an emotion 
or object. Prom this fact we learn that we can scarcely be 
said to remember a past emotional state. But as long as we 
can recollect that which originally kindled it, we possess the 
power of repeating such a mental manifestation, not, indeed, 
with its £rst intensity, but each time perhaps, with abating 
force. Corporeal sensations, with some exceptions, are not 
thus at command. "Who can recall toothache or gout by 
thinking of the circumstances which attended his last attack 
of it ? And who would if he could ? 

The Two JElemenU in Sensible Perception are quite 
distinct, — It is important to observe that in sensible or ex- 
ternal Perception, the cognitive element is not a part of the 
object, nor that a part of the cognitive element. The cog- 
nition is not C+0, and the object, especially, is not a mere 
modification of C, or a combination of C with O. The cog- 
nitive element knows itself, as well as the object, and, con- 
sequently, is fully competent to declare which is which. It, 
therefore, confidently asserts that the fact of knowing the 
object does not constitute it either in whole or in part. 
The object is not a modification of consciousness, nor is it a 
combination of consciousness and something else. It is a 
really distinct second element, essential to the very existence 
of Perception. This is, beyond doubt, what consciousness 
most emphatically avers. Compare an act of outward per- 
ception with an act of memory or imagination, and in the 
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difference which you detect between them, how can you 
possibly avoid being made aware of the fact here insisted 
upon ? Consciousness declares, then, that there is a real, 
and not an apparent distinction between the C and the O 
elements in Perception. In some internal perceptions, as 
we shall have to show farther on, the object and cognition 
are confused. 

Observations, — The object in Perception is known imme- 
diately in itself as a present object, and is the only object 
which exists as present to us. The objects of Conception 
and Eeason are those exclusiyely which are present to us in 
Perception, for this last being the gate of consciousness^ 
whatever knowledge resides in the mind must have entered 
through this gate. 

Being known immediately, the object is known as it is. 
But if you say it is not known as it is, but as it is not, then 
the only object for us is that which you know as something 
that the first is not ; which is, therefore, ybr us, no object at 
aU. 

Every object must, in the first place, be known imme- 
diately. If we know an object mediately, it must be through 
the resemblance which it bears to something which is already 
known. Thus according to the " ideal " or, as Sir William 
Hamilton has named it, the Eepresentationist theory of ex- 
ternal perception, the mind possesses an immediafe know- 
ledge of the " idea" only, but can have no knowledge what- 
ever of the external object, except in so far as the " idea '* 
is a copy of it. This, however, we have no possible means 
of ascertaining, as the sceptical philosophers have trium- 
phantly proved. But, fortunately, we do not know an 
external object through the medium of anything representing 
it. We know it immediately in itself as a present ohject, 
and as of a nature perfectly separate from the consciousness 
which apprehends its eaistence. 

Relation of the Object to the Cognitive Element of Fer- 
ception, — It is to be noticed that the cognitive element 
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reveals the existence of the object. For us, therefore, the 
object presupposes the oognitioxi, Being presupposes 
Knowing. Consciousness, then, is ,the cause of the exis- 
tence of objects ad not. Or to state the fact still more 
definitely — An object exists /or us, as present, in the bi-une 
&ct C + O only, and then exclusively through the inter- 
vention of the C element, or in any sense, present or not 
present, only so far as it is known or thought of. Thus, if 
we contemplate the world as existing independently of us, 
we are all the while regarding our own thoughts, which of 
course cannot exist out of the mind which conceives them. 
Being for us is either invariabl]i linked to Eoiowing, or is 
Knowing alone. In Perception it is Being + Knowing. 
In memory, imagination, &c., it is simply Knowing. Now, 
the question suggested by this doctrine is this : Is con- 
sciousness competent to declare the independent reality ot 
external objects ? 1st, Is the object realli/ non-egoistical 
in Perception ; 2ndly, Can it exist out of Perception, or as 
O minus C P ' The Idealist replies that it cannot. 

Now, we think that if the question be put at aU, it ought 
to be more broadly stated. Instead of demanding whether 
external phenomena have a real and independent existence, 
it should be inquired, whether any thing which conscious- 
ness reveals to us have a reality. We know that sub- 
jective phenomena have been pronounced far above the reach 
of scepticism ; consequently, the question as we put it will 
be deemed preposterously wide. Whether it be so or not, 
the following criticism will, perhaps, decide. We strongly 
suspect that this is the only complete way of stating it. 

All Being, including subjective being, yea, and even that 
of consciousness itself, only exists for f^ in so far as con- 
sciousness, when asserting its existence, asserts truly. 
Push your inquiries to the very furthest point to which they 
can go, and you come to an asserting power, as the basis of 
all existence ad nos ; yea, as the basis of its own existence. 

Now, if this asserting power be mendacious, a dark for- 
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bidding nihilism is the fearful result. If, as is usually taught, 
it be mendacious objectively, but not subjectively, a scarcely 
less forbidding idealism is the consequence. But, if this 
ultimate principle be veracious, objectively as well as sub- 
jectively, the result is, what the common sense of mankind 
has, with certain admirable exceptions, led us to expect. Is 
consciousness veracious ? We hope to be able to demon- 
strate in the proper place that it is. But this is the dilemma : 
either it is objectively veracious, or we are altogether " the 
dupes of a perfidious Creator." 

Nihilism, or Eealism — choose between them. You have 
no other choice. For coiivict the asserting principle of 
objective falsehood ; then its character for subjective truth- 
fulness is also lost. Absolute scepticism triumphs, and 
proclaims — 

" A life of nothings nothing worth." 

But we must guard also in another way against the 
abuses of this doctrine, and that is by proceeding to discuss 
the counter doctrine, which forms the natural antidote to 
its extravagant over-statements. 

Itelation of the Cognitive Element in Perception to the 
Object. — In Perception, C + O, if cannot be known to exist 
vnthout C : on the other hand, C cannot exist without O. 
There could be no consciousness of a given object without 
that object to awaken it. But as two things cannot presup- 
pose each other in the same sense, for the same thing cannot 
be the antecedent of another thing, and also its consequent, 
we must understand, that Being presupposes Knowing in 
the Order of knowledge. But that Knowing presupposes 
Being in the Order of existence. Prom the first order 
springs idealism. Prom the second realism, thus these 
two doctrines are perceived to be quite compatible ; halves 
in faot of the same grand system, in which the idealistic 
half proclaims, that the realistic half must be accepted as 
its counterpoise. But this difficult subject demands all the 
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light which our subsequent inyestigations may throw upon 
it, so we shall proceed to show, that although the ob- 
ject only exists ybr us when IcnotoUy that it must exist, if we 
be not aware of the contrary, when unknown. 

AYe annex the above limitation, because there are two 
classes of objects which differ widely in respect to what we 
are now inquiring about. Some objects, as thoughts, emo- 
tions, and muscular actions of a certain character, only 
exist while we are conscious of them. We know by the 
most conclusive evidence that these do not exist but when 
they are perceived. There are other objects, however, 
which we feel assured have an existence, to which the fact 
of being known is not in the least essential. From what 
we perceive of external objects, Reason bannot avoid con- 
cluding that they have an existence perfectly out of rela- 
tion to the contingency of being perceived by us. For 
example, Being and (Being + Knowing) are distinct 
facts. Of the first. Knowing is no necessary part ; of the 
second it is, for eliminate Knowing, and you destroy the 
synthesis (Being + Knowing), the only Being wliich there 
is for us, hut not the only being. Again, if Being for us 
presupposes Knowing : Knowing also presupposes Being. 
If the object cannot be known to exist without conscious- 
ness ; on the other hand, consciousness cannot exist with- 
out the object. This is the declaration of consciousness. 
If you ask whether this deliverance be trustworthy, then 
you raise the further question, is consciousness veracious. 
Is consciousness veracious ? For every argument which we 
have advanced is worthless, unless the integrity of con- 
sciousness is unassailable. We cannot avoid concluding, 
but this is not the place for stating our reasons, that con- 
sciousness must be pronounced thoroughly trustworthy, 
when the conditions of veracity are strictly fulfilled. But it 
is only when these are most rigidly complied with, that we 
can insist upon the thorough integrity of our intellectual 
nature. The replies which every tyro or loose thinker 
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draws from his consciousness cannot^ of course, be deemed 
infallible. Those replies only whicb are in strict accord- 
ance with the laws of consciousness as a truth -standard 
can be pronounced beyond the reach of question. The 
object, consequently, except when we know the contrary, 
must exist independently of us, seeing that it must be 
prior in time to the consciousness which it awakens. In 
the bowels of yonder mountain may be hidden an immense 
store of iron and coal. If such be the case, is it not lying 
there unknown? And what about the gems which the 
" dark un fathomed caves of ocean bear," and the rose that 
blushes unseen, "and wastes its sweetness in the desert 
air'*? Are they mere fictions of the poet? There is no- 
thing in the nature of the external object that would lead us 
to infer that it cannot exist out of Perception, or apart from 
us, for it is strictly an external object in Perception. Con- 
sciousness exists as memory apart from the object which 
aroused it. Why cannot the object exist apart from the 
consciousness which it aroused, and to which, consequently, 
it was prior ? E-emember, that which exists as a matter 
of fact, may not exist as a matter of necessity. Of 
course, nothing exists without being open to the eyes of 
Him with whom we have to do, the Omniscient. But we 
must conclude, that being almiglity. He has the power to 
withdraw his mind from a given object, and that then that 
object would still exist, though absolutely unknown. The 
question to be decided is, not whether any object do 
exist in an unknown condition, but whether it he possible 
for it so to exist ? Reason concludes that it is possible ; 
and that the world existed ages before man first trod on 
its surface, and realised to himself its varied and wondrous 
existence. 

Having now stated, as far as we are acquainted with 
them, the general conditions of cognitive acts, and also a 
special condition of Perception, the next step is to examine 
that faculty in detail. But here two courses present them- 
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selves. The one is to analyse Perception according to the 
seTeral classes of objects of which it takes note. The 
other according to its Form. This inquiry is confined, for 
the present, to an examination of Perception in the latter 
relation, with the exception indeed of what is said in 
the next chapter relative to the division of objects into 
three great classes, the subjective, the ^tkm-objectiYey and 
the objective. 



-^ 



CHAPTEE III. 

GBAKU DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE OBJECTS OF 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Emotional objects, local and mental, and also quasi- 
objective objects, form a distinct class, which must be 
called subjective; while the remaining objects must be 
styled objective. Now, the chief distinction between these 
two classes is, that the subjective objects have no existence, 
but when they are experienced. They have no existence, 
but in us, and in us only when they are felt. The ob- 
jective objects, on the contrary, though they can exist for 
U9 in the perception alone, yet have an existence in the 
perception — so consciousness testifies — out of us. 

From this, and from the fact of the external object 
being, in the Order of nature, prior to the cognition, it is 
concluded that the objective, unlike the subjective, has an 
existence, not only in the perception, but out of it, that is, 
when not known hy us. 

Another distinction which separates these two classes of 
objects from each other in a striking manner is the fact, 
that the two elements-object and cognition — appear con- 
fused in subjective, but not in objective perception. In 
the case of tooth-ache, for example, where is the object, as 
distinguished from the cognition? It seems impossible 
to detect any difference between them ; and yet, to the per- 
ceptive faculty, a tooth-ache is an object of thought, and can 
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be predicated of as such as much as any external object. It 
is the same with a mental emotion, it seems imposaible to 
detect the two elements of the perception in it, jet it is 
placed in the same category, in regard to form^ as the most 
distinct exterior object. 

But, there is one class of objects which holds a place 
midway between these two. These objects are the quagi- 
objective. They stand aloof from the cognition in the per- 
ception, as if they were unwillingly detained within the 
sphere of the extended animation which forms the object 
of the fundamental perception. In this respect, they 
resemble objective objects, and, therefore, it is, that we 
have ventured to style them ^uA^t-objective. In other 
respects they are purely subjective ; they exist in us alone, 
and that only when experienced. 

It is between the emotional and the objective objects, 
therefore, that the contrast which we are considering exists 
in full force. The j«a«i-objective objects hold a place be- 
tween these two, being objective practically, but subjective 
speculatively. 

In the perception of emotions, because the two elements 
seem to be confused, it is common to describe the whole 
perception in one only of its aspects. Thus, we speak 
of feeling, and being cognizant of feeling; or, having 
a sensation, and being conscious of a sensation, as if 
one and the same thing. Hence, some metaphysicians 
locate all bodOy pain or pleasure in the mind. And, 
to be consistent, they must identify all mental emotion 
also, with consciousness. This is paying little deference 
to the persistent asseverations of consciousness, that a 
pain, «. y., is there where it is felt to be. Thus, if we 
feel pain in the foot, we say the pain is in the foot, 
the consciousness of it in the mind. At the same time, 
it must be confessed, that if we begin to distinguish be- 
tween the one and the other, we fail to do so. Tet, 
in a certain way, we remember the pain, we make it the 
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oLject of thought, for we predicate of it certain qualities or 
their absence, and treat it in respect of form exactly as we 
would any object which is not of an egoistical nature. All 
.tbis, to our minds, affords good reason for classing it with 
the objects of consciousness. Indeed, the fact that the 
object is equally as much within the e^o, as the conscious- 
ness of it, both practically and speculatively, is enough to 
account for this seeming confusion. If the object be not 
known as being in one sphere of extension^ and the subject in 
another, as is the case in objective perception, it seems to 
us, thai this seeming confusion is a necessary consequence. 
If the object be located, but not the cognition, the latter will 
seem to be one with the former. K neither be located, they 
will seem mutually one. And this is so in each case, because 
there is no contrast to separate the consciousness from the 
object, or both from each other. We may, from this point 
of view, describe objective perception, therefore, as that in 
which the object and the cognition are known as being, 
each in a distinct sphere of Extension. And we may de- 
scribe subjective perception, as that in which the cognition 
is not separable from the locality of the object, if that be in 
the organism ; or cognition and object from each other, if 
both be unlocalized or mental, that is, not apprehended 
as involving space ; all that is known of them, in this re- 
spect, being, that they are within the man. 

It will be seen, from what we have now written, that we 
can find no reason for regarding sensations, feelings, sensi- 
bilities, sentiments, desires, passions, excitements, or what- 
ever is akin to emotion, as one class of cognitions ; and per- 
ception as another. On the contrary, we find reason for 
thinking, that the class emotion is a very distinguished body 
forming one of the wings of that grand army of objects, of 
which perception holds the immediate command. And when 
we enter upon the more logical sphere which forms the next 
portion of this inquiry, we believe that reasons will emerge 
which will commend this classification to the reader's 
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acceptance, more effectuallj than anything which we Have 
been able to advance in its favour, in the chapter which is 
here brought to a dose. It will then be seen, that although 
the objects of Perception are of various kinds, some being 
internal, namely, mental and bodily affections, and some ex- 
ternal, yet that Perception itself, since it has but one form, 
varies not, let its objects vary ever so much. 



PART II. 

OF PERCEPTION AND CONCEPTION IN 

RELATION TO FORM. 



" If it be said that Logic, as a formal science, is a lean and barren 
doctrine — ^be it so. But this reproach only affects the science through 
its object. Now, this object is the legislation of thought ; and if the 
laws and processes which it displays be unimportant and uninteresting, 
they are the laws and processes by and through which, and which alone, 
what is nearest to us and noblest in creation executes its marvels. 
' On earth, there is nothing great but Man ; in Man, there is nothing 
great but Mind.' It is not, surely, imagined that there are other laws 
and processes of thought competent to the human intellect, besides 
those of which Lo^c is the exposition." — Sir W, Hamilton's Edition 
ofSeid's Works, p. 698. 



PEEFATOEY EEMAEKS. 

It is necessary to preface the part which here commences, 
bjr stating that we must suppose that the reader has ac- 
quired an ordinary knowledge of the technicalities of logic, 
and has some acquaintance with the speculations of modern 
logical writers, especially with those of the late Sir William 
Hamilton, and those of Mr. J. S. Mill. To be obliged to 
explain ^U the terms which we shall have occasion to use, 
would be inconvenient and irksome, and not at all iii con- 
sonance with the brevity which it is expedient for us to use, 
and especially with that distinctness which is so needful to 
the successful exposition of what we have here undertaken. 
And why should we exercise our ingenuity in varying de- 
scriptions of mental processes already expressed with such 
abundant variety in the works of able logicians ? Since, 
then, we do not seek to write a system of Logic, but merely 
to record the leading results which we have as yet obtained 
from examining the landmarks on ground not recently much 
explored by the investigators of logic, much minuteness will 
not be demanded from us. And here we desire to state 
that all that is peculiar in these contributions arises from 
adopting this separate course. 

Mr. J. S. Mill declares, "that logic," because it has no 
concern with the ultimate facts of the mind " is. common 
ground, on which the partisans of Hartley and of Eeid, of 
Locke and of Kant, may meet and join hands."* And again 
he says, " that logic has no concern with the nature of the 
act of judging or believing, the consideration of that act as 

* Mill's ' System of Logic' Introduction, § 7. 
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a phenomenon of mind belongs to another science." * Bishop 
Thompson also states that : ** Our conceptions are formed 
from single objects ; how do we come to know these ? The 
logician replies that it is not his business to show ho^vr/'f 
Mr. Devej also declares, that all these questions *' inirolve 
metaphysical theories, concerning which the greatest minds 
have differed, and are quite extraneous to logic, whicli deals 
with principles about whose cogency there cannot be the 
slightest doubt.":]; Now, we have made it our duty to 
attempt precisely the very task which those logicians assign 
to the metaphysician ; that is, to interpret logic by the liglit 
of psychology. And if there be anything worthy of accept- 
ance in these contributions, it arises chiefly from a stead&st 
adherence to the method which we have deemed it right to 
pursue. 

• * System of hogic,* chap, v, § i. 

t ' Outline of the Laws of Thought,* p. 10. ' 

J Devey'g * Logic/ Bohu, h. i, c. iii, § I. 



CHAPTEE I. 



PEECEPTION IS BELATION TO FOBM EXAMINED. 

Pebception — Constitution of Perception — Source of Language and 
its Uses — Of the Form of Perception — ^Abstraction and the Form- 
ation of Terms — Connotation of Names — Function of the Copula — 
Objections and Answers. 

Constitution of Ferception. — Perjception, the primary act 
of consciousness, in the only state which it is important to 
notice in this inquiry, is an active faculty. It may exist in 
a more or less passive condition, but it leads in that con- 
dition to no results such as call for examination in a 
psychological investigation of this nature. By the activity 
of perception, we mean the fact of its reacting upon the 
object which in the order of nature calls it into existence. 
By its passivity, we mean the fact that it does not thus 
react upon the object. 

Active perception, then, when unmodified by the other 
faculties, is the apprehension of an object, as a Whole con- 
sisting of such and such attributes,* but differing, 1. lu' 
ternally — the "Whole from the attributes, and the attributes 
from each other; 2. Externally — the object from other 
objects. 

The Whole here mentioned is that of Comprehension, the 
characteristic of which is, that you cannot predicate of its 
parts, what you can of itself, as in the Whole of Extension. 

* By attribute we must mean simply that which pertains in any way 
to the whole. The reason will appear presently. 
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The word all when applied to it does not imply every. Thus, 
all the inhabitants of Britain amount to so many millions, 
but every inhabitant of course does not. 

Objects, as perceived, are said to be in the Category of 
Difference. 

Difference determines the form of Perception ; and that 
portion of the definition which constitutes the clause: — "as 
a Whole consisting of such and such attributes," may be left 
out of view in logical science, which deals not so much with 
the matter, as with the form of thought. Now this form 
embodies itself in language, which, therefore, must have a 
prominent place assigned to it in Logical Psychology. 

Source of Languaye and its Uses, — When we mention the 
source of language, we mean simply its present source, 
namely those faculties through the instrumentality of which 
we acquire it, use it, and.understand it. 

We cannot discover that speech is necessary to the opera- 
tion of Perception, nor to the lower or merely passive 
operation of Conception. But Conception operating with 
any degree of activity, and also Perception — its powers 
enlarged by combination with the other faculty — ^in short 
any active operations of the intellectual powers, require 
language as their instrument ; for speech bears about the 
same relation to thinking, as agricultural implements do to 
husbandry, that is, indispensableness as a mean to the attain- 
ment of the desired end. Perception has such a multiplicity 
of objects to take note of, each object possessing so many 
parts, and part-parts, that if every object, part, and part- 
part had to be separately named, language would be a burden, 
rather than an aid; and thought,from its extreme complexity, 
would be incapable of attaining to anything beyond the 
lowest degree of expansion. But when to Perception Con- 
ception is added, then language, by expressing the simpli- 
fying and methodizing operations of that faculty, greatly 
facilitates thought. And upon it devolves the office of re- 
cording the results which accrue from the endeavours of 
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Conception to reduce our discriminative knowledge of this, 
that, and the other thing, into a class, and to recall such 
results whenever an occasion occurs. There are several 
other functions of language, such as the very obvious one 
of communicating thought, and also of abbreviating it. 
Language also records the events, experiences, and cogi- 
tations of the past, as a foundation for the present gene- 
ration to build upon, but we must resist the temptation of 
discoursing upon these topics here, and proceed to survey 
the landmarks only of our theme. 

Of the Form of JPerception. — The form of Perception is 
afforded by the proposition in its most elementary state, that 
is, when it is regarded in so far as it gives expression to 
Perception alone, and not to either of the two remaining 
originating faculties. The symbolical form which we have 
selected to express perception, is W is a. W stands for an 
individual or Whole of Comprehension : a for a part or 
attribute of that Whole. Now, the subject and predicate 
of this proposition must, in the Category of Difference, be 
considered as strictly singular, yet at the same time conno- 
tative, implying marks, or possessed of comprehension. That 
we possess the power of so regarding them is evident, for 
Perception is logically prior to Conception, or the faculty 
which invents common names. We abstract from a common 
name the fact of its being common, and consider it as ex- 
clusively a singular name. The reason why terms in this 
category must be viewed as singular is, that Perception 
cognizes objects as isolated from each other. It has no 
knowledge of them as united by a bond of similarity, and 
therefore expressible by a term having a plural form to de- 
note a plurality of objects. Por each object as known to 
Perception, it would be necessary that there should be a 
separate name, which, therefore, would have no plural 
form. 

Abstraction and the Formation of Terms. — Although there 
is no operation of the mind so simple as that which a term 
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represents — the mental operation to which a term answers 
being part of an undivided act of mind, and that act prior to 
everj other — ^yet, in reflective observation, we always fix 
the attention on some one part of this complex operation at 
a time, and withdraw it from the other parts, in order to 
resolve the operation into its constituent elements. This 
procedure is called abstraction, which signifies, not the actual 
separation of one part of an individual act from another 
part — ^which is an impossibility — but the withdrawal of 
attention from one part of an object, in order that another 
part may be attended to. When the proposition itself is 
attended to in detail, the part attended to is cognized as a 
"Whole, embracing parts ; that is, such act of attention can 
itself find expression in the proposition only. See Law of 
Attention, further on. 

Abstraction in the Category of Difference is quite distinct 
from generalization, being confined to a single individual at 
one time. Thus, we attend to the Whole of Comprehension, 
which answers to the subject of the proposition, more than 
we attend to the attributes of that Whole, and give it a 
name. We attend to the parts in succession, each of which 
answers to the predicate of the proposition, more than to 
th« Whole to which they belong, and give to each of them 
a name ; and thus terms have their origin. 

Some words, since they stand for parts of a Whole, are 
part-names. And since some parts embrace certain parts of 
their own, there are also part-part names. Thus in remark- 
ably eloquent, the first word is a part-part name, the second 
a part-name. If eloquent be made a whole name, eloquence, 
then remarkably becomes a part-name, remarkable. 

Sut here we must state, that it is not to be supposed that 
we can think of a Whole without thinking somehow of its 
parts; or of its parts, as parts, out of relation to itself. 
But a part may be regarded out of relation to the Whole ; 
that is, may be considered as itself a Whole, or as the 
subject of a new proposition. Por instance, if when thinking 
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that man is mortal, we dwell upon the attribute mortal, so 
as to lose sight of man, then we regard the latter as a "Whole 
containing parts of its own, and think some such proposi- 
tions as the following : " Mortality is inevitable ;" " it is 
awful to contemplate." Hence predicables come to have 
complete names as well as part-names, in order that they 
may become the subjects of propositions when required. 

Connotation of Names. — When a name is bestowed on an 
object, it is to designate it in its entireness ; that is, to name 
the whole and each of its component parts, actually in so 
far as the parts are known, pot-entially in so far as they are 
not. Thus the word, water, would from the first actually 
connote fluidity, and the most obvious qualities of the object 
which it represents • but, at the same time, potentially con- 
note, or be open to comprehend, whatever other qualities 
were discoverable in the object, as, for instance, that it was 
composed of oxygen and hydrogen. 

Function of the Copula, — The copula in this category ex- 
presses the conjunction or non-conjunction of a whole with a 
part. It does not appear that it expresses more than this, 
for example, the existence of Whole and part. But it does 
seem to express the actual, not the hypothetical conjunction 
of these, as we shall presently see. When we say that the 
copula expresses conjunction of a whole with a part — a 
subject with a predicate — ^we must be understood to mean, 
by conjunction, a generic term which denotes several species 
of conjunction, each of which will be examined in the proper 
place. 

Predication, in this category, is of two kinds; the one, 
incomplete, answering to a particular proposition in the 
Category of Besemblance or Whole of Extension ; the other, 
full, answering to the universal in the same category. 
Thus, "A triangle is a figure," is, when attention is called to 
the fact, and an explicit statement of it sought, "A triangle 
inpart of the comprehension is a figure." And " A triangle is 
a three-sided figure," when similarly regarded, is, "A triangle 

4 
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to the whole amount of tbe comprelienBion is a three-sided 
figure." The definition is a proposition, full, both in the 
Whole of Comprehension, and the Whole of Extension. 

Having now mentioned the leading characteristicB of Per- 
ception in relation to form, we must, in the next place, 
address ourselves to the task of answering the objections 
which are likely to be urged against the doctrine here pro- 
pounded, and thus at the same time more fully elucidate 
our position. 

Objections and Answers, — It will probably be objected, 
that the definition of the proposition is, "judgment ex- 
pressed in words ;" and that judgment is that operation of 
the mind which decides whether one term shall be affirmed, 
or denied of another term ; and is quite distinct &om Per- 
ception. 

Allowing what is here lU'ged to be true, it nevertheless 
seems certain that the proposition is the correct expression 
of Perception. The ability to determine whether one 
term shall be affirmed or denied of another, must, in the 
first instance, arise from knowing that what the terms 
represent, have been perceived in conjunction or otherwise. 
What is judgment but an appeal to memory as to whether 
a certain attribute pertain to a certain whole, or the con- 
trary? And that memory must have its origin in Percep- 
tion is undeniable. 

But, again, it may be objected that a judgment is com- 
plete, although there exist no such object as that with which 
it is occupied ; and that a proposition which communicates 
such a judgment is in every respect as valid as one which 
communicates a fact. It is only by holding the exploded 
doctrine, that the copula asserts existence, that judgment 
can be defined to be a perception, or the re-collection of the 
c element of a previous perception. For instance, in the 
proposition, " A dragon is a fiery serpent," there is as perfect 
a proposition, as in, " Calomel is chloride of mercury." In 
short, we miist clearly distinguish between the validity and 
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the truth of a judgment, in the same manner as we dis- 
tinguish between the validity and the truth of an argu- 
ment. 

In answer to this, without being forced to deny what is 
here objected, it is maintained that the copula does usually 
assert the actual conjunction or non-conjunction of a Whole 
and a part. In the proposition, " Ice is frozen water," it is 
not affirmed that ice exists, but that it is composed, whenso- 
ever or wheresoever existing, of water in a state of congeal- 
ment. And, in the other example, the copula does not 
affirm the existence of a dragon ; but postulating that, it is 
further postulated to be a fiery serpent. 

Perhaps, it may now be objected, that the form being pre- 
cisely similar in both the examples here cited, there is 
nothing to indicate the difference which is contended for. 
What is true of all propositions must be that which is true 
in such an example as, "A dragon is a fiery serpent." 

Without having occasion to* gainsay even what is now 
urged, it is quite competent for us to maintain, that the 
proposition is no less the expression of Perception in words, 
because we can abstract the matter from the form, and re- 
gard the latter to a certain extent by itself, or in combina- 
tion with fictitious matter. Allowing that the affirmative 
copula can only be equivalent to the word means, in every 
proposition — for in two propositions one true, and another 
false, that is the only equivalent to is of which the case 
admits — ^yet the meaning of words must, in the first instance, 
suppose a correspondence with fact, which means a percep- 
tion. Is it true that wool is not the natural covering of the 
sheep, because we read of a wolf in sheep's clothing ? We 
owe the genesis of the proposition to Perception, aU the 
objections here urged notwithstanding. The water that you 
would throw upon our ember turns out to be oil, and serves 
to kindle a flame to afford more light. False propositions 
pre-suppose true ones, for it is on the model of the true 
that they are constructed. Truth is the real : falsehood tho 
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counterfeit. Imagination pre-supposes Perception. Fable 
pre-supposes fact. True propositions and false^are therefore 
not co-ordinate. The usus loquendi is, that the copula 
asserts the actual conjunction or non-conjunction of what the 
subject represents, with what the predicate represents. For 
it is usually sufficient to lay stress on the affirmatiye copula, 
if it be held that the conjunction is real ; whereas we must 
say, is supposed or postulated, if it be a fanciful invention. 
If objectors will bear in mind, that it would be impossible 
to frame a proposition, false or symbolical, unless proposi- 
tions had previously arisen out of our perceptions, we shall 
confidently expect their ultimate acquiescence in the doctrine 
here proposed. 

It appears to us that we may go too far in drawing the 
distinction between matter and form in logic. The form, it 
is said, is all that logic is concerned about. It is a science 
of the form, or of the formal laws of thinking, and not of 
the matter. And these formal laws, it will be maintained 
by some, are the mind's contribution to an object of thought ; 
that is, the matter supplies one element of Perception, and 
the form the other element. We can discover no evidence 
of the truth of this theory. What is called the form seems 
to be equivalent to the most general nature of th^ matter. 
The constitution of Perception tallies exactly with this most 
general nature of the object. The object is a Whole con- 
taining such and such attributes ; but differing, the Whole 
from the attributes, and they fipom each other, &c. And 
the cognition of this generic relation between a Whole and 
its parts, &c., affords the only form which we can construe 
to our minds as intelligible. The cognition is relative to 
the object, and out of relation to the object cannot be 
realised, is a nonenity. So whatever may be said about the 
abstraction of the matter from the symbolical proposition, 
to retain as much of it as answers to the form, is absolutely 
necessary in order that such a proposition should have any 
import. And since the proposition in qu3stion is a kind of 
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speech, the supposition that it has no import involves a con- 
tradiction. 

Now, all objections which can be raised against what we 
have here advanced may, we conceive, be answered by 
this concession: Although the proposition is, in the first 
place, the expression of Perception, it may nevertheless be 
made to express any thought framed after the semblance of 
Perception. It is capable also of expressing more than has 
been here claimed for it. We shall now, for example, have 
to show that it represents Conception as weU as Perception. 
And in the next part of this inquiry, we shall have to show 
that it does the same for Season also. 
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CONCEPTIOK IS BELATIOir TO TOBM EXAMIKED. 

CoNOBPTiON — Constitution of Conception — Of the Form of Conception 
and of Common Terms — ^The First Step from Perception to Con- 
ception — The Procedure from Concrete Thought to Abstraet — Of 
the Quantity of Propositions, and First of that of the Subject — 
Laws of Attention — The Principal Law — First Sub-law — Second 
Sub-Law — Third Sub-Law — Nature of General Notions in the 
Category of Resemblance — Of the Quantity of the Predicate of 
Propositions — Function of the Copula — General Obserrstions on 
the Marks of Quality and Quantity. 

Constitution of Conception, — Conception is that faculty 
which apprehends resemblance between two or more Wholes 
of Comprehension.* It involves Perception. The plurality 
of objects of whose similarity it takes cognizance, forms a 
numerical Whole, or whole of Extension. 

Objects as taken note of by Conception are said to be in 
the Category of Eesemblance. 

Of the Form of Con4:eption, and of Common Terms. — The 
form of Conception is afforded by the proposition with the 
predicate, or both subject and predicate, common to a plu- 
rality of individuals. Let it be distinctly borne in mind 
that with Perception alone there would be no common 

* It is "the power which the mind possesses of taking several things 
together {concipere, ». c, capere hoc cum iUo)" — Thompson's * Outlines 
of the Laws of Thought; § 48. 
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term, no Whole of Extension. There would be a confusing 
multitude of Wholes of Comprehension entirely isolated 
from each other, and therefore most difficult to remember. 
That which binds these into one whole, is Conception. 
W M a, W w fl, which is the only method in which Per- 
ception cognizes its objects, from perceiving no resemblance 
between them, are expressed by Conception, because it does 
perceive such resemblance, as W's are d^s. Objects are 
cognized by Perception as non-identical. These non-identical 
objects resemble each other in certain respects. Conception 
apprehends this resemblance. While identity and non-' 
identity^ then, are known by Perception ; resemblance and 
non^esemhlance are known by Conception. 

Care must be taken to keep the notions of identity and 
similarity apart. Identity does not admit plurality. Ee- 
semblance, on the other hand, involves plurality, or two 
non-identical objects. So does non-resemblance. 

If an object be presented to us this moment, and then be 
withdrawn ; and the next moment another, precisely similar, 
be presented to us, we shall be in doubt whether it be the 
first object or another. Perfect resemblance, therefore, 
when non-identity cannot be detected, leaves the impres- 
sion of identity, accompanied merely with non-identity of 
presentation. 

l^Jirst step from Perception to Conception is expressed 
by a number of individuals having a common attribute pre- 
dicated of them, as b} are c, 5} are f ; in which c and r re- 
present the first common terms. The second step is where 
c and E have a common attribute predicated of them, as p} 
are g. This procedure goes on untU we come to regard 
everything as possessed of a common predicate, that 
is, till we arrive at what is called the summum genus. The 
following table will illustrate, more clearly than an elaborate 
description, the procedure which we have here attempted to 
sketch. 
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Perception. 

Whole of Comprehennon or Category of Difference. 

IndividuaLI I I I I I I 




pecies. Species. Species. 
V ^^ _^ s. 



Genns. Genus. 




Summiun Genns. 
Whole of Hxtenaion or Caiegory cf Resemblamce.j 



In this table, only three steps are described ; but these 
serve to illustrate all that takes place in the longest series of 
generalizations from individuals to the summum genus. 

Since the remarks to be made on this table are to be kept 
clear of those which would be called for in a systematic 
work, we shall merely state, that in it there are two ex- 
tremes, the one is that of difference, the other that of 
resemblance. The mind begins with that of difference. 
The more that is abstracted, the greater the number of the 
resembling units of the whole of extension. And the more 
resemblance is abstracted or difference resumed, the greater 
the number of the differing parts of the whole of com- 
prehension. Now, if we abstract difference as far as we can, 
we arrive at the summum genus. On the other hand, if we 
abstract resemblance altogether, we arrive at that which is 
peculiar to an individual, the fact of not being identical with 
any other object; a fact represented by a proper name. 
Proper names, therefore, and the summum genus are the two 
poles of the table. The former represent difference, all re- 
semblance being abstracted. The latter represents resem- 
blance, all difference being abstracted. To enlarge the 
sphere of resemblance is equivalent to diminishing that of 
difference. And to enlarge the sphere of difference is equi- 
valent to narrowing that of resemblance. In other words, 
extension and intension, or the extent and the content of 
terms, bear an inverse ratio to each other. 
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Terms, then, we have seen, are formed in the Category 
of Besemblance, hj simply making those that were origin- 
ally formed, in the Category of Difference, common terms. 
For instance, in that category, if an object be given a name, 
that name is potentially coimotati?e of every attribute of 
that object. If a certain object be called '' mountain,'' this 
term potentially connotes every attribute of that object. 
After this, if another object be discovered so like the first, 
that it is spontaneously called by the same name, this only 
can be done by limiting the connotation of '* mountain " 
till it embrace exclusively what is common to the two 
mountains. !N'ow, what is thus common to the two can be 
predicated of the name without limitation, as, " The moun* 
tains are lofty.*' But what is peculiar to each cannot be 
predicated of mountain, without limitation, as, " This moun- 
tain is rugged,'^ " that is smooth.'* When a greater number 
of mountains come to be known, the connotation of the word 
will be still further dropped. But the qualities which each 
of them possesses in common vnll constitute the connotation 
of the word, as, *' All mountains are lofty." What a certain 
number of them only possess in common will be predicated 
as accidents, t. e,, something additional to the comprehen- 
sion, as, ^' Some mountains are capped vnth perpetual snow." 
When we predicate of a name that which it connotes, the 
proposition may be either universal or particular. When 
we predicate of it that which it does not connote, the 
proposition must be particular only. This seems to us the 
method in which common terms are constructed. 

If it now be objected, that a common name fully expresses 
both Perception and Conception, without using it in a 
proposition ; that when we ponder over a list of names, 
such as, lion, tiger, leopard, panther, we entertain the notions 
of the animals which they denote as completely as when we 
read declarations concerning them, we answer, that the 
common name serves to elicit thoughts, the only complete 
expression of which is the proposition. Every such name 
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\b indeed a compendimn of all that can be predicated of 
it analytically. In order to understand a common name, 
we must think of the object which it represents ; and we 
can only think of that object by calling up some of its 
attributes. To deny this, is to deny the possibility of 
thought, which only exists in so far as non-identicals are 
discriminated from each other ; in so far as it operates in the 
Category of Difference. One meets a common name, 
for example, Gorilla. Now, if one understand the meaning 
of this term one must mentally (usert that it is the name of 
an animal, which is the denotation of the word ; and that 
this animal possesses such and such qualities, which is the 
connotation of the word. 

There is a seeming exception to what is here insisted 
upon, in the case of a proper name ; a simple abstract 
quality, such as whiteness ; and the summum gentis. A 
proper name, since it only represents an object as non- 
identical with any other, must, it may be thought, be predi- 
cated of synthetically. It connotes nothing, except it be 
the fact of non-identity. Whatever, therefore, is asserted 
of it, is something added to it, that is, the statement is a 
synthetical one. A simple abstract quality, such as white- 
ness, can also have no connotation capable of analysis. 
Whatever is predicated, therefore, of whiteness, must be 
something added to it. The summum genus also only repre- 
sents a simple attribute. Whatever is predicated of it 
must consequently be an addition to it. 

It is quite evident that if thought is analytical in its first 
out-going, it must have the power of reversing its process, 
and of reconstructing into complex wholes, the parts into 
which it had previously analysed those wholes. AH thought 
moves in one or other of these directions. Every common 
name, such as man, has its connotation unfolded, which is 
analysis ; or has something added to its connotation, which 
iB synthesis. 

Prom what has now been advanced, it will be inferred 
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that the whole which, without exception, forms the subject 
of a proposition may be either simple or complex. K the 
former, it can only, it may be urged, be regarded from the 
synthetical point of view: if the latter, either from the 
analytical or synthetical. But now arises the question, how 
is this simple whole perceived ? If it be asked how the 
complex whole is perceived, the reply is, "through the 
medium of its parts." This cannot be the case when a 
simple "Whole is perceived, you opine, because it has no 
parts. To suppose that the simple is perceived through the 
medium of what is appended to it, can find acceptance with 
no one ; for how can we perceive a simple Whole through 
that which cannot be a constituent element of it. The fact 
is, there must be something by which we can grasp these 
simple notions ; and something also by which we can dis- 
tinguish them from other notions, as well as something by 
which we can class them. Thus, of non-identity we can 
predicate that it is the singular attribute, which is the 
differentia^ of every object, which is the genua. Of white- 
ness we can predicate that it is a quality, which is \!tLe genua, 
sui generis, which is the differentia. Of the stimmum genua 
we can predicate that it is the attribute, which is the genua, 
that is common to all things, which is the differentia, for 
no other attribute is common to all things. We come to 
the conclusion, then, that simple notions are known, be- 
cause they are possessed of something knowable, and be- 
cause this something, moreover, is distinguishable from 
everything else ; that is to say. Perception takes note of 
something, and also the fact of its diflfering from other 
things. Conception, moreover, takes note of that in which 
it resembles other things. 

The JProcedure from Concrete Thought to Ahatract Be" 
scribed.— A striking fact in connection with Perception and 
Conception is, that while the first is exclusively engaged 
with the isolated units of individuality; thfe second loves 
to find rest in the unity of resembhmce. The Procedure 
from the first extreme to the h*st, is that from the con- 
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Crete to the abstract. When Conceptioii takes note of a 
number of singular objects which resemble each otber, 
it gives them a common name; and if the objects be 
thought of in one view, the name expresses the fact bj 
haying a plural form. The tendency towards unity, there- 
fore, does not stop here. But Conception seeking rest, as 
it were, in perfect unity, abstracts even non-identity, or 
difference in number, and merges the resembling units into 
fewer units, and ultimately into one. The result is an 
abstract noun. Hence, such terms as humanity, whiteness, 
colour, and old age ; some of which, being singular abstracts, 
may be called factitious individuals. 

Here we must explain, that it is the use which we make 
of a word, as much as its form, that must determine whether 
it be concrete or abstract. If we say, " Man is frail," we use 
man as an abstract noun, as a factitious individual. If we 
say, *'^ A man must be cautious," we use it as a concrete 
noun, because we speak of a man as one of many. Difference 
in number is not abstracted. 

Some words become singular abstracts by one step. Thus, 
from old men and women we arrive at the singular abstract 
old-age, by one removal. Other words become common 
abstracts at the first step, and singular abstracts at the 
second. Thus, from coloured things we derive the common 
abstract, colour, at the first removal, and the singular 
abstract, as, in '* Colour is his forte," at the second re- 
moval. 

It should be remembered, that the common attributes of 
an object are as much objects of Perception as if there were 
no faculty to recognise their similarity to other attributes ; 
and consequently may be thought of as exclusively in the 
Category of Difference, because Perception is logically prior 
to Conception. This being the case, it is difficult to imder^ 
stand why a rose, «.y., cannot be tholight of without bringmg 
it under the class rose. We cannot see why it may not be 
viewed as if it were the only rose in existence, in the same 
manner as a monotheist thinks of G-od. It is quite true that 
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this is not usually the method in which we think of an 
object ; for we generally regard it as one of a class. "When 
we perceive a rose we know it, not so much by then and there 
scrutinizing its several qualities, as by means of the notion 
which we have acquired by observing roses in general. 

Of the Qucmtiti/ of Propositions, tmd first, that of the Sub^ 
Ject. — It is only the subject of a proposition that is commonly 
considered as a whole of extension. For it must be remem- 
bered that Conception acts so as to multiply fche formula W 
is a, into Ws are a*s. In which procedure the predicate is 
multiplied as many times exactly as the subject, being a 
part of it ; but is not regarded as possessing any quantity 
distinct from the whole of which it thus forms a part. Thus, 
in the proposition, " Men are sinful," all that is commonly 
attended to is, that sinful is co*extensive with man ; for 
this is all that is usually required to be known. Now, this 
fact elicits the question, what are the laws of attention ? 
For on these laws hinges what Sir "William Hamilton has 
called the fundamental postulate of logic, namely, "that we be 
allowed to state in language what is contained in thought." 

Laws of Attention Examined, — A single act of attentioa 
of the simplest character, we believe to be a perception. For 
attention is not a separate faculty, but a mode of the opera- 
tion of our cognitive faculties. The keen, vigorous, or 
curious activity of these, however induced, whether by ex- 
plosion of force internally, or by an exciting cause exter- 
nally, constitutes, in our opinion, an act of attention. The 
laws of this mental operation seem to, be four, one principal, 
and three subordinate. 

The Principal Law of Attention, — A single act of atten- 
tion is expressed by a simple categorical proposition, that is, 
you cannot attend to that in an object in one effort, which 
we are obliged to express in two ^propositions. Thus, if we 
say, "This ball is round," " Some winds are cold," "All snow is 
white," we can attend in one effort to what we assert in each 
of these propositions. But if we say, " This ball is hard and 
round," it seems that we must use two pfforts of attention; 
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and tliat such a proposition is only a concise form of 
stating that *' This ball is hard," and " The same ball is round." 
We conclude, therefore, that every compound proposition 
gives utterance to more than one act of attention. When 
a proposition apparently compound cannot be reduced to 
two, as, '^ John and James supported the basket," t. e., be- 
tween them, there is but one effort of attention expressed. 

1st Sub-law, Attention is cotifined to what is essential to 
the purpose at which we aim, — Thus, in the proposition, 
since it is sufficient, for ordinary purposes, to regard the 
subject only as a whole of extension, and the predicate 
exclusively as a part co-extensive with it, attention is not 
directed, but, in the second place, to the predicate notion as 
forming a whole of extension equal to, or exceeding that 
of the subject. It follows, therefore, that propositions are 
to be divided, in the Jirst place, according to the quantity of 
the subject, as is ordinarily done, that is, into singular or 
universal affirmative, and particular affirmative ; and into 
singular or universal negative, and particular negative. 
When, however, attention is directed to the quantity of the 
predicate, there are not two acts of attention involved, but 
merely one, because the quantities of both terms of the pro- 
position are regarded in their relation to each other. 

An important instance of this sub-law is, that mental pro- 
cesses are not objects of attention, unless by a special effort, 
a reflective one, we make them such. And even then some 
of them are so hidden, that it requires the most diligent 
search to find them. We ordinarily attend to an object, 
but not to the fact of attending to the object. Hence, the 
mental process not being contemplated remains necessarily 
unknown. This accounts for the difficulty of introspective 
research. And no matter how clear and simple a thing 
appears when known, before that event it is but a vague 
something in the realm of shadows. 

2nd Sub-law. In the Category of Difference, the more we 
attend to a whole, as a whole, the less do we attend to any part ; 
and the more we attejid to any part, the less do we attend to 
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the whole, — Thus, if we attend to the tout ensemble of 
a man, we cannot, at the same time, be minutely examining 
him in detail. Or if we attend to minute points, we can- 
not be paying much heed to the tout ensemble. 

We may attend so earnestly to some one point as to lose 
sight of the whole to which it belongs, and thus make that 
point the whole which we are contemplating. We may 
perceive that a tree is very wide-branching ; and if we be so 
much impressed with this feature as to lose sight of the 
tree, then the fact of being wide-branching becomes the 
subject of a new proposition. The ^enus in the former pro* 
position becomes the species in the latter. 

Srd Sub-law, In the Category of Besernblance^ which in^ 
volve^ the former Category, the more we attend to the compre- 
hension of a notion, the less do we attend to the extension ; 
and the more we attend to the extension, the less do we attend 
to the comprehension, — For since the greater the depth or 
comprehension of a notion, the less the breadth or exten- 
sion, and vice versd, it follows that one of these must ab- 
sorb the attention at the expense of the other. If we watch 
minutely the habits of bees in a glass hive, we shall be con- 
strained to observe single bees, and lose sight of the many. 
But if we be attracted to the many, we cannot, at the same 
time, be attending minutely to single bees. 

"We have endeavoured, like Sir W. Hamilton and others, 
to ascertain how many things, e, g,, pins in close contact iu a 
row, we can pay heed to at one time, so as to realise each 
pin, and we find that the utmost number is eight. But even 
this we cannot do without mentally dividing the eight pins 
into two divisions of four each. With this aid, we succeed 
in realising each pin. 

If neglectiQg single objects we endeavour to attend to a 
great number of objects at once, as for instance, to snow flakes 
in a snow storm, we have only an indefinite idea of their num- 
ber. We know it is very large, but how large we cannot teU. 
Yet in this case we know that we do not see all the flakes, but 
only some of them. The notion of quantity, here, therefore, 
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is relative (particular) and indefinite. It is possible that we 
should be able to contemplate at once the whole of a certain 
number of objects, for instance, sheep in a pen, and yet. have 
only an indefinite idea of their number. Here the noticm of 
quantity is absolute (universal) y^t indefinite. 

Nature of general notions in the Oategfyry of Seaemblance. 
— From the observations recorded in the preceding para- 
graph, we draw important conclusions in reference to the 
nature of general notions. If attention cannot be yielded 
to more than a very limited number of objects at one time, 
80 as to be conscious at once of their exact number, of what 
kind is the notion of quantity which occupies the mind when 
we say, '* All men are mortal '' ? It is quite evident that we 
neither do, nor can, know the exact number which* the 
word all represents in such a proposition. We do not even 
realise, without successive acts of attention, the numerical 
quantity of such a statement, as, " Some Englishmen are great 
poets.'* Indeed, we only realise the exact number of a great 
many units by that operation which Dr. Whewell has aptly 
styled the Colligation of Eacts, that is, a process which ena- 
bles a number of details, attended to in succession, to be 
summed up in a single expression ; in short, ^when applied 
to quantity only, the process of counting. Have we then, in 
logic, anything but an indefinite notion of the quantity of 
propositions ? Not commonly. The attempt to procure a 
definite idea of quantity, even where that is practicable, in- 
volves counting. In universal propositions, such as, ''All men 
are mortal," it is quite impracticable ; for who will undertake 
to state with numerical precision the quantity of such a 
proposition ? What is the precise meaning, then, which we 
attach to the mark of universality in logic ? We can here 
only partly reply to the question. Thefidl answer can only 
be given when Beason comes to be explored. The reply 
which we are enabled to yield in this place is, that it 
is absolute and definite, or indefinite. It is definite in 
such instances as, "All the men numbered 1,000." It is 
indefinite when the number, either from being infinite 
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or because there is so opportunitj of computing it, is not 
to be ascertained. Necessary and universal propositions 
are invariably indefinite. 

Erom the foregoing we may glean that general notions do 
not always present the same features to the mind. They 
may be regarded as possessed of absolute quantity, as " All 
men are bipeds ;" or of relative quality, as, " Some men are 
eloquent," or, "A man is not to be bought or sold." They may 
also be regarded as factitious singulars, as, " Eoyalty com- 
mands respect." Since they have these varying features, not to 
mention others which cannot be appropriately considered in 
this category, it is no matter of surprise that there should 
be a difference of opinion as to the chameleon's colour. 

Of the Quantity of the Predicate of a Proposition, — From 
the first sub-law of attention we inferred — ^that which the 
practice of logicians from Aristotle down to Archbishop 
Whately fully corroborates — ^that the predicate in propo- 
sitions is not ordinarily quantified, ever; in thought, except 
in so far as it forms a portion of the subject. But here 
we must distinctly aver, that it does not follow from the 
first sub-law, that the predicate never is quantified in 
thought. K an occasion arise to create a necessity for this, 
then it wiU be quantified ; and a correct system of logic 
must not ignore the fact. "We accordingly believe, with the 
limitations indicated above, that Sir W. Hamilton's new 
doctrine on this subject, especially in connexion with the 
conversion of propositions, is fully called for. 

Propositions, therefore, although divisible in the Jlrst place, 
in the manner usually taught by logicians, are, for special 
purposes, divisible, in the second place, according to Sir W. 
Hamilton's plan. 

Here we must remark, that when the predicate is quanti- 
fied in thought, there is only one act of attention demanded, 
because the quantity of the subject notion and that of the 
predicate notion are regarded in their relation to each other, 
as the one contained and the other containing. It cannot 

5 
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be objected, therefore, that the quantification of the predi- 
cate involyes a second proposition, because two things re- 
garded in their relation to each other denutnd but one act of 
attention. 

As a specimen of the advantage of thinking of the con- 
Terse of propositions, we select the declaration, "A neces- 
sary truth is that, the negation of which is inconceivable. " 
This has been disputed. Instances have been enumerated 
of men, and scientific men, holding certain statements to be 
evidently true, because the negation of such statements was 
to them inconceivable ; while the wonder is now, how such 
statements could for a moment gain credit among them. 
They, for instance, denied the existence of antipodes, be- 
cause the contrary belief had taken such firm hold of their 
convictions that they could not shake it off, or, which is the 
same thing, because they could not admit the conceivability 
of the negative. Now, by thinking of the converse of the 
proposition, " Necessary truths are those the negative of 
which is inconceivable," much light is thrown on the ques- 
tion in dispute. We then know that necessary truths are 
some of those statements whose negation is inconceivable. 
There are some declarations, therefore, whose contrary is 
inconceivable which nevertheless are not necessary truths. 
Hence, we discover that it is Essential to define the exact kind 
of inconceivability that is meant by the declaration before us, 
which must be that arising from being in opposition to the 
laws of consciousness as the truth-organ. The other 
kind of inconceivability is the result of ignorance, or of 
some intellectual or moral incapacity. Thus, that 5+5 do 
not equal 10 is inconceivable in the first sense. But, that 
Priday is as favorable a day as any other on which to 
commence an important undertaking, is inconceivable only 
to those who are not accustomed to undo ill-founded asso- 
ciations, that is, inconceivable in the second sense. 

Function of the Copula in the Whole of JExtension, — ^We 
have seen that the copula in the Category of Difference is 
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strictly singular. In the Category of Sesemblanoe, while it 
retains the function which it performs in the prior Category, 
that of joining or disjoining, it becomes, like the terms of 
the proposition, common instead of singular^ and therefore 
assumes a plural form. And now, since it is the suligect 
only of the proposition that is reckoned, in the first place, 
as a whole of extension, 'we have the formula W itf a, 
simply multiplied into Ws are a^% ; in which the copula is 
supposed to be multipUed as many times as the terms are. 
If, in the second place, the predicate notion be regarded as 
a whole of extension, and its extent be compared with 
that of the subject motion, the copula joins the two terms 
to the extent of that which is the less in extension. Thus, 
if th^re be 50 men on horseback among 100 men, 50 men 
on horseback are 50 of the 100 men. 

"QenerdL Observations on the Marks of Quality and Quan* 
iity in ike Proposition, — The divisions of the cqpula, 
apparent fix)m the form, are affirmative and negative, 
is and is not. The copula is the genus of which these 
are two species. From this we infer, that whether we 
affirm or whether we deny, a similar mental process takes 
place, i. e., to perceive the presence of a quality, and to per- 
ceive the absence of one, are acts which come under the 
same head, namely, perception of a whole and simply some- 
thing pertaining in any way to it. This is the most general 
view of the perception which we can take. The fact, for 
example, that the copula is a genus, divisible into affirmative 
and negative, and also that assertion is a genus, divisible 
into the same members, indicates that there is a correspond- 
ence in the mental act to which these give expression. 
Perception is, indeed, in the ultimate analysis, the appre- 
hension of a whole, and simply something pertaining in any 
way to it. 

But now we must be careful to guard against the error of 
confounding two species together, because, having a funda- 
mental resemblance, they come under the same genus. Affir- 
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mationand negation are not the same processes, because, 
they haye a common attribute, and can be brought under 
the same denomination. This were entirelj to orerlook 
their differ entice. The one is an affirmatiTe assertion. The 
other is a negatiye assertion. They only agree in being asser- 
tions. The one predicates presence. The other predicates 
absence. They only agree in being predications. 

Some, in opposition to the yiews here stated, haye endea- 
youred to proye that all assertion is affirmatiye, that when 
we say, ^' This man is not learned," not is to be considered as 
a portion of the predicate, as, *' This man is not-learned or un- 
learned." That aU assertion is affirmatiye is, as we haye 
endeayoured to show, untrue. But as the word not, may 
now be an affection of the coptda, now a portion of the 
predicate, it is necessary further to demonstrate that ^' not 
learned" and ''not-learned" do not express one and the same 
idea. There is a different act of attention required to com* 
prehend the one, &om what is required to comprehend the 
other. The one states, in the Category of Difference, that 
*' This man is 9m>^ possessed of the attribute learned ; " and in 
the Category of liesemblance, '* is not in the class learned." 
The other states, in the former category, that " This man is 
possessed of the negatiye attribute not-learned ; " and in the 
Category of Besemblance, " is in the class un-leamed." Now, 
to regard a man as not heing in the positive side of a dicho- 
tomous''' diyision, and then to regard him as heing in the 
negatiye side, although the two acts imply each other, 
demand, eyidently, a separate act of attention (see Law of 
Attention) ; and consequently must, in formal logic, haye 
distinct expressions. In other words, to affirm absence^ 
and to deny presence, inyolye separate acts of attention ; 
and must be differently expressed. 

It has" been contended also, that in the proposition, ** No 
man is a stone," no is not an affection of the copula, but of 

* Let a genns be A, its division according to dichotomy would be, 
say, into X and not>X. 
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man, t, e. " No-man is a stone." Now, we know that in a 
dichotomous division, no-man must include everything but 
man, namely cows, liorses, houses, trees, and what not, as well 
as stones ; consequently if we say]" No-man is a stone," then 
since a cow is a no-man, therefore, a cow is a stone. Where 
lies the fallacy ? In the non-distribution of the middle term, 
no-man. It should be, " Some no-man is a stone." If, " No 
man is a stone," therefore, equals, *^ No-man is a stone," the 
latter must be, " Some no-man." Now, who can possibly 
understand the same thing by, " No man is a stone," and, 
" Some no-man is a stone ? " The word no, therefore, must 
in the universal negative proposition be regarded as strictly 
an affection of the copula. 

There are also variations of the copula which cannot well 
be unambiguously expressed in common language, because 
it is doubtful whether a modifying word belong to the 
copula or to the predicate. If we say, e. y., that " Man is 
necessarily an animal," we know from the grammatical rule 
touching adverbs, that necessarily qualifies the copula. 
But if we say, " Man is necessarily subject to decay," neces- 
sarily, according to the rule, may qualify either the copula or 
the predicate. Of course, " is necessarily subject to decay," 
and " is necessarily-subject to decay " only differ in demand- 
ing separate acts of attention. But stUl formal logic should 
have no place for ambiguities. Its notation ought to be 
perfectly explicit. 

From these discussions we may conclude, that the ordi- 
nary logical notation is not free from ambiguity. In a 
strictly symbolical notation, such as Professor De Morgan 
proposes,* we might indeed have theoretical accuracy ; but 
as long as we use the ordinary marks of quality and quan- 
tity, we must submit to a certain amount of departure from 
theoretical precision, and overcome the ambiguity conse- 
quent on the use of marks which are not univocal, by ex- 
plaining the various senses in which such marks are used. 

• ' Syllabus of a Proposed System of Logic* Walton and Maberly, 
1860. 
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All, for instance, the mark of iiniyerBal quantity, has seyeral 
meanings. Sometimes it stands for a collectiye Whole, as a 
regiment of soldiers ; sometimes, for a whole of extension, 
either numerically definite, as, "All the men numbered 100; " 
or not numerically definite from being incomputable, as, " All 
men are mortal." Sometimes it has to express necessary and 
universal conjunction, as, "All figures involre space ; " some- 
times, a conjunction which is not proved to be necessary, 
though uniform as far as experience reaches, as, " AUliomed 
animals are ruminant." Some again, the mark of particular 
quantity, means either a definite number, as, " Some men 
are well known poets," and therefore their number is 
known; or it may mean an indefinite number, as in, 
" Bring me some (any number of) books." 

The word some means also either d^nite objects, as in, 
" Some certain men excel in geology ; " or indefinite objects, 
as in, " Some persons or other are sure to be convicted of thef): 
during the course of the month." Of these two kinds of defi- 
niteness, namely, as to number and as to objects, seeing that 
the highest class of propositions, the necessary and universal. 
Cannot be made numerically definite, the first seems to be 
unessential to the completeness of logic. Definiteness of 
objects, however, is indispensable in many instances, its 
absence often being a source of perplexity, since indefinite- 
ness frequently implies either imperfect knowledge or incom- 
plete expression. And, now, since it is no inconsiderable 
part of the province of logic to expose and obviate ambi- 
guity, we shall proceed to show what the logical value of 
definiteness as to objects is. 

A syllogism in the second Figure with affirmative premis- 
ses is, according to the rules of the Aristotelic logic, invalids 
because the middle term is undistributed in either of the 
premisses. But now, let the predicate of each premiss be 
quantified, and rendered definite as to objects — if the quan- 
tity happen to be partial and not universal — and the syllo- 
gism becomes perfectly conclusive. Thus, the following 

quite a valid argument : — 
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The men who wear Lincoln-green uniforms are some 
certain of the rifle-men^ 

Jones is one of those rifle-men, therefore 

Jones wears the Lincoln-green uniform. 

Some certain is equivalent to oZZ, with this additional mean- 
ing, that it is also the mark of partial quantity. It implies, in 
fact, that the term to which it is appended is part of a genus, 
but the whole of a species. Definiteness of objects in one 
remarkable instance, the conversion of the particular nega- 
tive proposition, cannot be overlooked. '' Some men are no 
poets " cannot, it is said, be converted simply, because the 
result would be a false proposition. Now, let us render the 
word some definite as to objects, as, ** Some certain (viz., pro- 
saic) men are no poets," and the terms can be transposed 
without any change of meaning, as follows, " l^o poets are 
some certain (viz., prosaic) men." Some certain being equi- 
valent to all, as shown above, " Some certain men are no 
poets,*' is in reality a universal negative proposition, and as 
such simply convertible. 

The sense in which we shall use the word all in the next 
part of this inquiry will be that — ^by far its most important 
sense — in which it expresses necessary and universal con- 
junction. And the sense in which we shall use the word 
some will be that in which, as the mark of partial quantity, 
fiot-ally it signifies the absence of universality, namely, con- 
tingency. For, as the word all stands for universal conjunc- 
tion, the word some stands for less than universal, namely, 
partial or contingent conjunction. 

Now, all such variations in the meaning of the marks' 
of quantity and quality as we have here indicated, lead 
to ambiguity, and are so many drawbacks from what 
ought to be the absolutely univocal character of formal 
logic, drawbacks which must eventually be remedied by the 
adoption, if not of Professor De Morgan's "mysterious 
spiculsB," certainly of some system possessed of theoretical 
accuracy. 



CHAPTEE III. 

COKCEPTIOIT NOT COMPETEKT TO SUPPLY THE DATA OP 

SCIENTITIC TEUTH. 

We have now arrived at a very momentous stage of our 
inquiry, and one which we have constantly had in view, in 
the course of our previous exposition. "We stand, as it were, 
on the confines of one region, and within view, as many 
maintain, of another. But some insist, that the region 
beyond is all illusion ; that all our real knowledge is limited 
to that at the confines of which we have now arrived. All 
knowledge which pretends to be independent of experience 
is fictitious, must not be taken as vouching for the ex- 
istence of aught beyond itself. If this be true, then all 
scientific truth, in other words, all universal affirmative 
propositions, are acquired by Conception with the aid of 
some of the secondary operations, especially association and 
imagination. Por all general propositions, so far as we have 
yet seen in the course of this inquiry, are due to the opera- 
tions of this faculty. Among these general propositions, 
universals alone constitute scientific knowledge. But how 
do these come to be regarded as necessary truths, i, e. the 
predications of necessary conjunction between one fact and 
another ? The answer afforded is, that two facts uniformly 
observed, or thought of in union, are so securely welded by 
association, that the notion of the one cannot be dissevered 
from that of the other. A subjective necessary conjunction 
is induced between the one notion and the other ; and this, 
by a law of objectivity, is imputed to the external conjunc- 
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tion. But this is no proof that one of the facts is neces- 
aiilj conjoined to the other. For what we majknow to the 
contrary, though uniformly united to it now, there may 
come a time when this shall not he the case. The conjunc- 
tion may he contingent, although we haye neyer met with 
an exception to the invariahleness of it. Let the nature of 
the external conjunction then he what it may, the internal 
conjunction, if the former he uniform^ grows so indissoluhle, 
that it is felt to he a necessity. But if the external con- 
junction he not uniform, there is an ohstacle opposed to 
the associating propensity, especially in informed and culti- 
vated minds; consequently one fact is not inseparahly 
linked in thought to another, and therefore the conjunction 
is pronounced contingent. 

If, during every day and every hour of waking life a fact 
present itself to our notice in union with another; and if we 
have never heard, never read of an exception to this rule, how 
can we possibly conceive one to exist, more especially if we 
have no analogies on the model of which we could picture 
the nature of the exceptional case ? Who for instance, can 
frame an idea of space, which has no space beyond ? Who 
can form an idea of time to which there was no time prior^ 
or will be no time posterior ? Necessary conjunctions are 
therefore fully accounted for, without having recourse to 
speculations on the existence of occult mental agencies 
which manifest themselves only in their effects. 

We are not conscious of having in the least imderstated 
the doctrine which we have here attempted to describe. We 
have even made an effort to believe it true. But conscious- 
ness does not favour its assumption of completeness ; and 
denies that the region beyond Conception is nothing but an 
illusion. Consciousness teaches us that there are three 
originating faculties. Perception, Conception, and Beason; 
and that the last faculty has very important functions indeed 
to perform in the economy of the human mind, functions 
quite distinct from any which we have yet described, and 
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far Bnperipr. Take what view we may of the matter, we 
cannot discoyer that Conception does anything but perceiye 
resemblance and non-resemblance, or in other words general 
facts. Blot Beason out of the map of the mind — and by 
Season we do not mean that operation which expresses itself 
in the syllogism only — and there is no accounting for such 
notions as, causation, necessity, contingency, essence, and 
dependency. As to universals, they degenerate on such a 
supposition into spontaneous assumptions, their existence 
being attributed to a most fallible propensity, a propensity 
which is accountable for most long-standing errors and 
superstitions, a propensity which leads the mind to a belief 
in omens, apparitions, and the predictions of weather alma- 
nacs; and which rashly generalizes from the most casual 
coincidences. Now, it is the duty of every one who is en- 
lightened on the point, to resist, rather than encourage, such 
a misleading tendency; and not to allow it to usurp an 
unrightful sway over his beliefs and opinions. If it be to 
such a fallacious propensity that we owe the conviction that 
certain truths are necessary and universal, better have no 
such conviction. Let the mind be free. 

But after all, it is only such uniformities of conjunction 
as are most obvious, undisguised, and unquestioned, that 
can be so firmly fixed by association upon our convictions. 
"A truth necessary and universal," writes a profound 
writer in the * Quarterly Eeview,' * " relative to any object 
of our knowledge must verify itself in every instance where 
that object is before our contemplation, and if at the same 
time it be single and intelligMe its verifications must be 
obvious/' The italics in this quotation are our own. "We 
wish to draw attention to the words so marked. What if 
any object be for the first time, or seldom before our con* 
templation ; and what if it be not simple and intelligible P 
Are there no necessary and universal truths now on the 

• June, 1841. Art., Whewell, « On Inductive Sciences.*' 
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point of discovery, and yet to be discoTered? Will not 
these be seldom before the contemplation of man at first, 
and far from simple and inteUigible ? Must we wait till 
every such truth become a truism before association can 
generate that subjective necessity in subjection to which 
^we call certain conjunctions among external fiicts necessary 
and universal ? What, we repeat, according to this system, 
becomes of obscure and disputed uniformities; of those 
recently detected, and yet admitted by few ; of those which, 
it is to be hoped, are yet to issue with abundant outflow 
from the prolific womb of events ? Is it only when these 
have been popularized in our lecture-rooms, and taught in 
our schools, that they will gain that hold upon the mind 
which, according to the sensational school, is the sole reason 
why we call the truths of geometery, e. y., necessary and 
universal P Better the system which divides universal 
truths into necessary and contingent, a priori truths, and 
those of observation and experiment, than that which 
accounts for the exist^ice of truths of the former class by 
Conception aided merely by some of the secondary acts of 
consciousness. 

But again, what light does inductive logic throw upon 
this question ? It teaches that inductio per enumerationem 
simplicem, the only induction due to Conception when 
operating without B.eason, is incompetent to establish 
universal truths, and has not infrequently been found at 
fault in attempting to do so. Now, what we humbly propose 
. in the next part of this inquiry is to place on record what 
seems to us, an extension of inductive logic ; to account for 
the genesis of necessary and imiversal truth, in strict 
accordance with the a posteriori method, but that method 
carried beyond its present limits; to shew that from a 
single instance of conjunction, viewed in a positive and 
negative light, we can legitimately infer necessary and 
universal conjunction ; to point out how the chasm which 
has hitherto yawned between the rival schools of Bacou 
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and Locke on the one hand, and of Descartes and Kant on 
the other, may be filled up, and the rivalry brought to a 
fLoBB ; and to indicate how the inductio per enumerationem 
wmplicem of Conception may be anticipated in many 
important instances, and may most confidently be expected 
to verify such necessary anticipation, with unfailing uni- 
formiij, as long as this Cosmos endures. 



PART III. 



OF REASON AND ITS FORMS. 



" We are not solicitous about such useless things as depend npon 
opinion ; but, on the contrary, resolve to try whether we can lay any 
firmer foundations of the human power and greatness, and enlarge the 
bounds thereof." — Bacon, * Novum Organum* 

" In these two things, viz., an equal indifferency for aU truth (I 
mean the receiving it in the love of it as truth, but not loving it for 
any other reason before we know it to be true) ; and, in the examination 
of our principles, and not receiving any for such, nor building on them, 
until we are fully convinced, as rational creatures, of their solidity, 
truth, and certainty, consists that freedom of the understanding which 
is necessary to a rational creature, and without which it is not truly an 
understanding."— ^XocAre, * The Conduct of the Understanding* 



CHAPTEE I. 



iPBELIMHirABX BEMABES. 



The Meaning attached to the word Reason in this Inquiry — Chief 
Schools of Reasoning — Constitution of Reason — ^Division of Rea* 
son. 

The meaning attached to the word Heaaon in this Inquiry, -^^ 
Before commencing an analysis of Season, it may be well to 
point out in what sense we use the word. According to 
Sir Wm. Hamilton, a high authority in such matters, it has 
been very commonly employed, both in ancient and modem 
times, to signify our intelligent nature in general. In this 
signification, to follow the Aristotelic division which Sir 
Wm. Hamilton gives, it comprehends — 1. Conception, or 
Simple Apprehensioji ; 2. The Compositive and Divisive 
process, Affirmation and Negation, Judgment ; 3. [Reason- 
ing, or the Discursive Faculty ; 4. Intellect, or Intelligence 
proper, either as the intuition, or as the place of principles 
or self-evident truths.* 

According to the same authority, it has often been em- 
ployed, also, to denote the third and fourth functions 
enumerated above, Seasoning and Intelligence proper. 
Eeid, for example, in his later works, states that Seasqn 
in its first office or degree is identical with Common Sense, 
the intuition of self-evident truths; in its secondt with 
Seasoning or the Discursive faculty. 

Season in this inquiry is employed to denote the third and 

* Edition of ' Reid's Works,' p. 768. 
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fourth of the special functions mentioned above, not, however, 
as distinct functions, but as one and the same function. 
In fact, we sink the fourth function. Intelligence proper in 
the third, and derive first principles from that alone. As we 
proceed, it will be found that it was scarcely optional with 
us to avoid the innovation which we have here announced, 
because it will, we think, appear to be quite an arbitrary 
distinction, to ascribe the origin of first principles to iEteason 
as to a non-inferring faculty, and to class all processes of 
inference under the head of Seasoning as a separate function. 
Heason in this inquiry then is used to denominate the third 
originating faculty. We call the faculty itself Eeason ; and we 
call its operation reasoning. In no instance have we been able 
to discover that Beason has an intuitional agency, that it is 
direct, immediate, presentative, or non-inferring, in its cog- 
nition of truth. This denial of the function usually ascribed 
to Eeason in its higher manifestation, throws upon us the 
onu8 of proving how universal truths are obtained, if Beason 
be not endowed with an intuitional power. Human obser- 
vation, it is rightly urged, is limited ; it has never yet sufficed 
to verify a universal truth. G-eneralize a fact to the utmost ex- 
tent that a far-reaching imagination will enable you to do so, 
andyouarestillbut impotentlystrainingto exhaust the illimit- 
able. If, then, such truths be not intuitively apprehended, how 
is it possible to obtain them ? We answer, not by generaliza- 
tion from experience, and yet not by an intuition of B>eason. 

Chief Schools of Beasoni/ng, — By way of facilitating an 
approach to the question before us, and getting at the gist 
of it, it will be well, in the first place, briefly to enumerate 
the principal accounts which have been rendered of the 
process of inference. 

Beasoning is not infrequently divided into inductive and 
deductive, into reasoning from particulars to generals^ 
and from generals to particulars. The first has been said 
to be the method of reasoning in the region of contingent 
truth, truth discovered by observation and experiment : the 
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second, the method ot reasoning in the region of necessary 
truth, the mathematical and moral sciences. 

Some logicians, however, of the school of Aristotle main- 
tain that the Syllogism is the type of all reasoning ; and that 
induction, in so far as it is a process of inference, must be 
capable of reduction into the syllogistic form. Thus, if we 
conclude from observing that some animals deficient in 
upper cutting teeth ruminate, that all animals similarly 
deficient do the same, we do so, because we have abiding in 
the mind as a major premiss — which observation has been 
the occasion of eliciting, but has not originated — ^the con- 
viction, that whatever is true of the animals which we 
have observed, is true of the whole class to which they 
belong. 

Other logicians maintain, in opposition to this doctrine, 
that all reasoning is inductive. All inference essentially 
consists in concluding from certain known particulars what 
certain unknown particulars will be. For instance, it is 
commonly inferred that if a certain remedy cures John, 
James, and several others, it will also cure Mary. The 
same ground, however, which guarantees an inference 
from particulars to particulars, warrants a conclusion from 
particulars to a general proposition. This general propo- 
sition we may then use as a register of past inference; 
but it is in no sense an essential element of proof. It 
serves the purpose of satisfying us that a particular in- 
ference in any given instance is correct, because it has 
previously been arrived at as a portion of the general 
conclusion, which registers the fact. To make this general 
proposition an essential element of the proof, is, they con- 
tend, a petitio jprincipii, "No reasoning from generals to 
particulars, can, as such, prove anything: since from a 
general principle you cannot infer any particulars, but, 
those which the principle itself assumes as known."* 

* MiU's * System of Logic' Third Edition, p. 205. 

6 
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Having now afforded a brief sketch of the chief opinions 
held bj logicians as to the nature of reasoning, we may 
proceed, with increased facility, to communicate the result 
of our own investigations in this field. 

Constitution of Beason.^'—'ResLBony as appears to us, is that 
faculty which cognizes a new truth by comparing together 
two propositions, having a certain relation to each other. 
As by Perception and Conception we compare term with 
term, so by reasoning we compare proposition with propo- 
sition, and siate the result in a third proposition, called the 
conclusion. 

Division of Season, — ^We divide Eeason, in the first 
place, into Season in the Whole of Comprehension, and 
Beason in the Whole of Extension. Our present concern is 
with the first division, which forms the burden of the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTEE II. 



BEASOir IN THE WHOLE OT C0MFBEHEI9^SI0ir EXAMDflED. 

Reason ik thb Whole ov Comfsshension— Reason in this Whole is 
Indactive — Of Singular Induction, showing how its Form is De- 
tected — Chief Function of Reason — Amhiguity of the Phrase 
Necessaiy and Contingent Truth — ^The Form of Singular Induction 
— Syllogizing in the Whole of Comprehension — The Function of 
Singular Induction in Relation to Perception and Syllogizing. 

Season in this Whole is Exclusively Inductive, It 
brings in new truth into the treasury of the mind. It is 
divided into the cognition, 1, of necessary, 2, of contingent 
conjunction, which cognition we have decided upon caUing 
Singular Induction ^ and into the cognition of the conjunc- 
tion of two terms by a middle term, or Syllogizing. 

We shall, in the first place, treat of Eeason generally in 
the Whole of Comprehension ; in the second place, of Sin- 
gular Induction ; and in the third place, of Syllogizing in 
the same Whole. 

Seasoning, in the first instance, is in the Whole of Com^ 
prehension. Like Perception, it cognizes its objects as 
isolated from each other. It has no power of generalization, 
or of combining individual inferences into a class, and ex- 
pressing them in a single proposition. To do this, is the 
function of Conception, which performs the same uniting 
policy for Eeason that it does for Perception. All reason- 
ing, then, in the first instance, reasoning apart from Con- 
ception, must have singular premisses, and a singular con- 
clusion. What do we gather from this fact P That the 
dictum de omni et nulla is not the foundation of all argu- 
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ment. Since ratiocination is a descent from generals to 
particulars, ratiocination is not the first step in reasoning. 
What, on the other hand, becomes of Induction, if that be 
an inference from particulars to particulars, or even from 
one particular to another ? We have at the root of all 
reasoning nothing but isolated singulars, standing like so 
many piers of a bridge, aloof from each other, waiting for 
the superstructure that is to unite them ; singulars which 
warrant no inference whatever from this instance to tliat. 
All reasoning from one particular to another presupposes 
Conception, which conceires the second as precisely similar 
to the first, but can only do this in so far as it has a war- 
rant for doing so ; which warrant can be nothing less than 
a universal proposition. In the absence of such a universal 
the inference can only be probable. 

Of Singular Induction, shovoirig how its Form is obtained. 
We see a statue resting on a pedestal. All that we 
perceive in this simple fact, relevant to the subject under 
discussion, is, that the statue is situated above the pedestal^ 
and the pedestal below the statue, and that they are 
in contact. Lo! the pedestal is removed, and the statue 
falls. In this fact, all that we perceive again is, that the 
removal of the pedestal is followed by the faU of the 
statue, mere antecedence and consequence of events. But 
somehow we have a conviction that the pedestal sup- 
ported the statue. Whence this notion of support, of the 
pedestal as being necessary to the permanence in its place 
of the statute P Perception does not afford it. The only 
relevant idea supplied by that faculty previously to the 
fall of the statue, was the relation in place which the 
statue and the pedestal bore to each other. And the only 
relevant ideas, elicited by the fall of the statue contempo- 
raneously with the removal of the pedestal, were merely 
antecedence and consequence of events. How then do we 
obtain the notion of the necessary conjunction which ez- 
'""^^d between the statue and the pedestal P By comparing 
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together the circumstances preceding the fall of the statue, 
with those attending the fall itself. This comparison is 
reasoning, and answers to the description of Beason which 
we have given above, but more especiallj, constitutes that 
kind of reasoning which we have styled Singular Induc- 
tion. The explicit and symbolical statement of an instance 
of Singular Induction exhibits the Porm of which we are 
in quest. 

Chief Function o/Heason, — We have here to draw atten- 
tion to an important fact. In the second part of this in- 
quiry, we remarked that Perception is the faculty which 
cognizes a Whole as possessed of such and such attributes, 
&c. iCTow, the leading fact herein to be noticed, is con- 
junction of Whole and part, or to state the same more 
simply yet, the conjunction of one thing vnth another. 
All that Perception is competent to take note of in this is, 
that it is a conjunction of qn indefinite character, a matter 
of fact or historical conjunction. Now, it is possible to 
ascertain the eicact nature of this conjunction ; and this is 
the chief function of Beason. Beason discovers whether it 
b0 separable or inseparable, contingent or necessary in its 
character. 

Ambiguity of the Fhrase, Necessary or Contingent Truth, 
What we understand by a necessary truth is a proposi 
tion which asserts inseparable conjunction between one 
thing and another ; and by a contingent truth a proposi- 
tion which asserts a separable connexion between one 
thing and another. But some understand' by the phrase, 
that a proposition is clearly known to be true when it is 
necessary, and is not clearly known to be true when it 
is contingent. Thus, Mr. Lewes says : — " I conceive no 
distinction whatever can be made between truths which 
are necessary, and truths which are contingent. All truth 
is necessary truth. . . Truths are nothing but perceived 
relations ; some of these relations are so simple, or so uni- 
versally presented to our experience, that we cannot con- 
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ceive them to be otherwise ; and thus no freak of thought 
will enable us to conceive fire not burning, two and 
two making five, or parallel lines enclosing space ; while 
other relations are so complicated, or so unfamiliar, that 
we very easily conceive the possibility of their being other- 
wise. . . . All truths are seen to be necessarily true, if they 
are seen to be true at all ; and the character of contingency 
is not applicable to the relations expressed in certain 
formulas, but solely to the modes in which we got at 
those formulas; the contingency of 72 and 140 making 
212, is the liability of our miscalculating ; and the propo- 
sition is a contingent one, until we have so checked our 
calculations as to be certain we have ascertained the true 
relations."* In these remarks, Mr. Lewes clearly con- 
founds necessary or contingent conjunction between one 
fact and another, with perfect accuracy of knowledge, 
or the possibility of inaccuracy. Admit consciousness to be 
veracious in its deliverances, then all truths, whether neces- 
sary or contingent, are necessarily true. But all conjunctions 
between one fact and another are not necessary, for some 
are contingent. It is necessarily true that two and two 
must make four ; and it is no less necessarily true that there 
is only a contingent connexion between a man and his 
money. It is only possibly true, that there is a neces- 
sary conjunction between the possession of incisor teeth and 
being carnivorous ; but this does not constitute the con- 
junction a contingent one. If we cannot prove it by In- 
duction to be either necessary or contingent, it is to us an 
unascertained conjunction ; and as such possibly, a neces- 
sary one. We must sum up then, by saying, that we know 
08 perfectly, that the connexion between a man and his 
name is merely contingent, as we know that that which 
exists between fire and burning is necessary and universal. 

• ' Biographical History of Philosophy.* Library Ed. Parker and 
1. p. 563*4. 
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The Form of Singular Induction, — This is of two kinds, 
the explicative and the ampliatiye. The first begins with 
the co-existence of this circumstance with that, and watches 
or effects the non-existence of the first circumstance in order 
to ascertain the result. The ampliatiye commences with 
the non-existence of either circumstance, and effects the 
existence of the first, in order to discover the result ; in 
other words, the first condition in explicative Induction^ he- 
comes the second condition in ampliative Induction, In the 
one, we observe more than we experiment. In the other we 
experiment more than we observe. These two kinds of 
Singular Induction are divided into the formulse given 
below.* 



* FormuUi of Singular Induction. 

1. Formula for NjBcessary Conjanction in Explicative Induction. 
The existence of this A is attended with the existence of this B : 
The non-existence of the same A is attended with the non-exist- 
ence of the same B, therefore 

The existence of this A is necessary to the existence of this B. 
(Let us now, for the sake of brevity, substitute the sign pins for " the 
existence of;" and is pUu for "is attended with the existence of:" the 
sign mimu for " the non-existence of;" and is minus for " is attended 
with the non-existence of:" is for " is necessary to ;" and is not for " is 
not necessary to.") We then have : — 

2. For Contingent Conjunction in Explicative Induction. 

plus This A is plus this B : 

minus Same A is not minus same B, therefore 

pUu This A is not plus this B. 

3. For Necessary Conjunction in Ampliative Induction. 

minus This A is minus this B : 

plus Same A is plus same B, therefore 

phts This A IB plus this B. 

4. For Contingent Conjunction in Ampliative Induction. 

minus This A is minus this B : 
plus Same A is not plus same B, therefore 
plus This A is not plus this B. 
Each of these varieties of Singular Induction is again divisible into 
two, to suit two distinct kinds of coigunction, viz., co-existence, and 
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"We have now briefly examined one division of Season m 
the Whole of Comprehension, and indicated how it might 
he formally developed in a complete system of logic. The 
remaining division of Eeason in this Whole is Syllogizing. 

antecedence and consequence. 'Piis gives na eight fonnnlie. But so 
slight is the difference between one formula and another, that it wijl 
be quite sufficient, we think, in what aims to be nothing more than a 
tributary and suggestive work, to write out one only in each of 
these conjunctions. 

Previously to stating the formula for these conjunctions, however, 
it is necessary to remark, that there are in nature two kinds "of uni- 
formity, statical and dynamical, uniformities of co-existence, and uni- 
formities of sequence. As an illustration of what we mean, we quote 
from Mr. Morrell the following remarks on the system of Leibnitz. 
" It was the clear insight which Leibmtz had into the insufficiency of 
the Cartesian idea of Substance, that led to his divergence from that 
school. Substances being regarded by the Cartesians as a fixed reality, 
as the absolute, philosophy was reduced to a kind of geometrical process, 
that sought to discover all the possible modiit might assume. Leibnitz, 
warned by the results of Spinozism, reasoned through the rigid idea of 
extension and impenetrability, up to that of force; and by introducing 
this notion, brought the study of nature to the form of dynamics, in- 
stead of leaving it in the form of abstract geometry."* 

The axioms and definitions of geometry are truths of the statical 
kind. All such truths are a statement that a Whole embraces certain 
essential parts. That Perception \b a Whole containing two essential 
elements, viz., the cognition and the object, is a truth of this class. 

Truths of the dynamical kind state that one set of circumstances 
necessarily antecedes another circumstance or set of circumstances. 
By the antecedent set of circumstances, that which is necessary to 
what follows, or the cause, we must understand, at least, a dual combina- 
tion of facts. A thing does not act upon itself, except it be that one 
part acts upon another part. The tip of a finger does not act upon 
itself. Identity does not act upon Identity. 

Then it is Worthy of notice, that sometimes one of the antecedents 
is the more noticeable recipient of the effect. Sometimes both antece* 

* 'History of Modem Philosophy.' Second Edition. Vol. i, p. 222, 
te. 
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Syllogizing in the Whole of Comprehension Examined. — It 
is usually taught that the Syllogism is deductive. In the 
TVhole of Comprehension it is akin to Induction. It brings 
&esK knowledge into the mind ; it does not bring parti- 
cular instances out of the treasuiy of knowledge as in 



dents conjoined are the obyioiiB recipients of the effect; they are 
matnally modified by their action npon each other. 
Formula for Necessary Co-existence in Explicative Induction. 
This A is part of tlus A B : 
minms Same A is minus same A B, therefore 
This A is an essential part of this A B. 
We mnst here explain that we nse the words this, scune^ &c., in thesa 
formnlse in compliance with rule 3, p. 101. 

Formula for Necessary Antecedence and Consequence, or Cause and 
Effect, in Explicative Induction. 

plus This A with this B is plus this C : 
VMwus Same A with same B is minus same C, therefore 
plus This A with this B is the cause of this C. 
The recipient of C, the effect, may be either one of the antecedents 
as B, or both as A B. 

The eight formuliB are again to be modified as occasion demands to 
suit the following varieties of Induction, in each kind of reasoning, 
viz., explicative and ampliative ; and in each kind of coigunction, viz., 
necessary and contingent ; viz., the Method of Besidues, and the Method 
of Concomitant Variations. 

The Formula of the First Method is : — 

plus This ABC \splus this D E F : 
miwus Same A B C is minus same DBF: 
But by former Inductions, 

plus any B is plus any E : 

and 
plus any C is plus any F, thereibre 
plus The above A is plus the above D. 
The Formula for the Second Method is :— 
plus This A is plus this B : 
minus ^ Same A is minus ^ same B, &c. : 
plus ^ Same A is plus ^ same B, &c., therefore 
plus ^ Same A is plus jj same B. 
And by Universalization, which will be explained below (p. 96.) 
plus The above A is plus the above B. 
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Deduction ; on the contrary, it helps to fill that treasury. But 
what is the new knowledge which we gain by the Syllogism 
in this Whole ? In order to answer this question, it is 
essential to bear in mind that terms in this Whole are to 
be regarded as strictly singular. By regarding them thus, 
we shall not be embarrassed by any considerations touching 
their quantity, as is the case in the Whole of Extension. 
And this is quite a legitimate procedure, because of the pri- 
ority in logical order of the Whole of which we are now 
treating. To examine the Syllogism in the Whole of Com- 
prehension seems to us to reveal its nature more clearly 
than by merely regarding it in the Whole of Extension, as 
has generally been done. But we do not profess to do 
more than open an investigation in this direction by contri- 
buting a few hints. 

The Whole of Comprehension, be it remembered, is prior 
in logical order to the other Whole. It consequently fol- 
lows that whatever properties the Syllogism is discovered to 
possess in the prior Whole, it must retain the same in the 
succeeding Whole. We must look upon a syllogism in the 
Whole of Extension, say, one in Barbara,^ as merely a mul- 
tiplication by Conception of so many singular syllogisms ; 
and we must bear in mind that Conception in no sense 
alters the propositions forming it, otherwise than by making 
them plural or by giving them their extent, in addition to 
their previous attributes. Now, what we have to do at 
present is, to examine the Syllogism in regard to the con- 
tent of the terms, entirely abstracting attention from the 
extent of the same. 

We now recur to the question with which we started : — 
What is the new knowledge which we gain by the Syllogism 
in this Whole ? And let us, for the sake ©f brevity, as well 
as perspicuity, confine our remarks to syllogisms, with affir- 
mative premisses. By the Syllogism we know that two 

* All animal life is organic life. 

All men possess animal life, therefore 
All men possess organic life. 



First Figure. 


Second Figure. 


A is ft 
E is c 


Bis J 


/. A is <? 


.'. A is B 
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terms, both of which are joined to a middle term, are joined 
by that middle term to each other. A whole or subject 
maj contain a part or predicate, which part, as a whole, 
contains also a part of its own ; this ccmstitutes the first 
figure. Two wholes may contain one and the same part ; 
this constitutes the second figure. One whole may contain 
two parts. This constitutes the third figure. 

These figures may be expressed in symbols, thus : — 

Third Figure. 

.'.What is c is h. 
The capitals stand for wholes ; the small letters for parts 
of those wholes. 

The principal use of the first figure, seems to be, to show 
the dependence, say, of tertiary elements upon primary, 
through the medium of secondary. Suppose, that, 
The earth rests on an elephant, and 
The elephant rests on a tortoise, then. 
The earth rests on the tortoise. 
The principal use of the second figure seems to be, to 
prove identity. Thus: — 

Timothy Hardcastle answers precisely to a certain 

description, 
Anthony Truelove answers precisely to the same, 

therefore 
T. H., is an alias for A. T. 

The chief use of the third figure seems to be, to prove 
that two things co-exist, through their co-existence with a 
third. Thus :— 

Brown informs Jones that he, Brown, was at L — at 

a certain time. 
Brown also informs Jones that he had a pull on the 

lake at the same time, therefore 
Jones is led to infer (supposing that he is ignorant 
of the fact) that there is a lake at L — . 
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It has been usual to hold that the second £gure mast 
have a negative premiss. In the Whole of Compr^ension, 
it clearlj appears, that two wholes containing one and the 
same part form a combination which constitutes a valid 
syllogism in this figure. Even when two wholes contaiu 
resembling parts only, we can infer resemblance. The 
axiom: — Things which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other, falls naturally into the second figure^ 
as for instance : — 

The things j ^ ( equal o ; therefore, 

A equals b, and the converse. 

From this it seems, that inferences from resemblance 
must be considered as of a peculiar nature forming a 
separate class. Besemblance, be it remembered, is cognized 
by Conception, the faculty to which we owe the Whole of 
Extension. Eesemblance is, therefore, removed out of th^ 
present whole. We thence conclude, though with con- 
siderable dif&dence, that the axiom: — Things which are 
equal to the same thing, &c., is the Canon of a species of 
inference which is separate from every other, and can only 
be generically included in the Canon which applies to all 
syllogistic inference in this Whole, namely. That two terms, 
hoth joined, or the one joined, and the other not joined to a 
middle term, are hy that middle term joined or not joined 
to each other, as the case may he. 

It is usually taught that the minor premiss in the first 
figure must be aflirmative. In this Whole there is no reason 
for this restriction, for either premiss may be negative. Now, 
since the Whole of Comprehension is prior to the Whole of 
Extension, no rules should obtain in the latter which are not 
in harmony with every inference which is legitimate in the 
Whole which is logically prior to it. 

What is required to prevent an illicit process of the major 
in the following Syllogism is supplied by the correction, a 
Tiped. Thus : — 
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All quadrupeds are animals, 

A Bird is not a quadruped ; therefore, 

a quadmped 
It is not animal. 
A 

Here it is necessary to remark that Syllogizing in the 
Whole of Comprehension simply proves in syllogisms with 
affirmative premisses, that the two terms of the conclusion 
are joined merely as a matter of fact. The singular Syllo- 
gism does not prove necessary conjunction between the one 
term and the other without the aid of Singular Induction. 

The Function of Singular Induction in Relation to Per- 
ception and Syllogizing, Pirst in relation to Perception. 

If we say that two and three make five, we have a truth 
founded on the evidence of Perception ; and this evidence 
is paramount as to the fact that two and three make five. 
But Perception does not, and cannot, reveal to us that two 
and three must make five. This is the office of Eeason, 
Singular Induction, but Induction implicitly operating, of 
which more bye and bye. Again, that a Whole is greater 
than its part, is a fact cognized by Perception alone ; but 
that a Whole must be greater than its part is known to 
Season only. 

In the second place — to treat of the office of Singular In- 
duction in connexion with Syllogizing — when we say that 
John is in the house, because he is in the parlour, we infer 
a matter of fact conjunction, we conclude all that Syllo- 
gizing alone authorises us to conclude. But if we say John 
is necessarily in the house, because he is in the parlour, we 
give utterance to a necessary conjunction ; and such a con- 
junction can be apprehended by Singular Induction alone. 
We come to the conclusion, therefore, that Singular In- 
duction operating upon Perception affords us necessary im- 
mediate conjunctions ; and that two such conjunctions com- 
bined in a syllogism afford necessary conjunction of two 
terms by a middle term. 
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It will be discovered from this fact that Singular Induc- 
tion is the dominant operation ofMeason; that to it we owe 
the foundation of all scientific truth, for it alone is cognisant 
ofnecessfmf conjtmction. 

Here ends our search into the nature of Beason in the 
Whole of Comprehension. We must, in the next place, 
survey the domain of Beason in the Whole of Extension. 



CHAPTEB III. 

BEASON IN THE WHOLE OF EXTENSION EXAMINED. 

Reason in the Whole of Extension — Reason in this Whole both 
Inductive and Deductive — Law of Universalization — Canons of 
Reasoning — The Cardinal Law of Nature — Rules of Induction 
Proper — Syllogizing in the Whole of Extension — The Transition 
from Inductive Reasoning to Deductive — Use of Deduction — 
Canon of Scientific Deduction — Objections to the l^yllogism 
Removed. 

Season in this Whole is both Inductive and Deductive, 
"We must, in the first place, continue to prosecute our 
inquiry into the nature of inductive logic, before we shall 
be in a position to treat of the remaining division. 

"We have indicated above how necessary truths are ar- 
rived at, and we have also pointed out how Perception and 
Syllogizing are complemented by Singular Induction in order 
to make the knowledge obtained by them more than merely 
historical. Having now to treat of Beason in the "Whole of 
Extension, our next task will be to show, how necessary 
truths become universal. 

Law of Universalization, — ^We have been constrained to 
introduce this new term into our inquiry, because the word 
generalization does not convey the meaning which we have 
in view. The latter term, too, bears a signification which it 
is important to distinguish clearly from that of the new term 
which we have here been obliged to adopt. By generaliza- 
tion, we understand the process by which Conception en- 
larges its field of view. By universalization, we mean the 
conjoint operation of Beason and Conception in their en- 
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than mere individual, and perhaps morbid, peculiarities of 
thought. 

There is a seeming, but only a seeming exception to 
what is here advanced ; and it is mentioned with a view 
of paving the way to one of the most important facts within 
the whole range of psychology. Precious truths are mostly 
discovered by a single inquirer. Such truths are accepted, 
perhaps, at first, by a few only. But truth is truth, 
whether received by few or by many. Its non-reception 
in no way affects its genuineness. Now, such truths do not 
flow from the strict individuality of the inquirer's mind, 
but from its catholic character, from consciousness as the 
truth-standard ; and, therefore, claim recognition from all 
men who are made familiar with them. From this discus- 
sion we gather, that private judgment or thought is inferior 
in authority to the consentient thought of many ; but that 
a deliverance of consciousness as the truth-standard, though 
originally emanating from but a single mind, is supreme, for 
it is indeed equivalent to the accordant voice of all men. 

Canons of Reasoning. — Every distinct kind of reasoning 
has its Canon. Such Canon is a universal truth, embracing 
ail the examples of reasoning to which it applies, and 
guaranteeing their validity. 

The so-called necessary and universal laws of thought 
known as the law of Identity, the law of Contradiction, and 
the law of Excluded Middle, are not primary as usually 
taught, but presuppose Singular Induction and Universali- 
zation. Being necessary and universal truths they are 
arrived at in the sam6 manner as are all other truths of that 
dass. After the most diL'gent search we fail to discover 
any primary law of necessaiy and universal truth except that 
which is propounded as such in this inquiry. 

We now proceed, in the first place, to state : — 
The Canon of Singular Induction. 

If ihe existence of any circumstance is attended with the 
existence of another dreumstance : 
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And the nan-existence of the firH dreumstanee ie attended 
with the non-existence of the second : 

Then, the existence of the ^st eircumsttmee is necessary to 
the existence of the second. 

This Canon is written to suit necessary conjunction. For 
contingent conjunction, it must be written as follows : — 

K the existence of any circumstance is attended with the 
existence of another circumstance : 

And the non-existence of the first circumstance is not 
attended with the non-existence of the second : 

Then, the existence of the first circumstance is not 
necessary to the existence of the second. 

From this Canon, in its twofold aspect, we derive by 
Universalization : — 

The Cabdinal Law of NATrsB. 

JEvery conjunction between one entity and another entity is 
either necessary or contingent. 

Although reasoning in the Whole of Comprehension is 
competent to supply us with conclusions which warrant 
universalization from them, yet perhaps the majority of 
inductive inferences are obtained by the joint operation of 
Singular Induction and Conception, or Induction proper. 
Not infrequently, too, as we shall have occasion to show 
further on, they are procured by inductive reasoning of a 
crude or half-developed description. These inferences, 
to be valid, must be in accordance with the following 
rules : — 

Rules of Induction proper drawn from the Canon of 
Singular Induction* — From the positive part of the Canon, 
exclusive of the negative part, namely, " If the existence of 
any circumstance is attended with the existence of another 
circumstance,*' follow these two rules : — 

1. If the existence of any circumstance is not uniformly 
attended vnth the existence of another circumstance, the 
first is not necessary to the existence of the second. 

2. If the existence of any circumstance is uniformly 
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attended with the e^^istence of another circumstancey the 
first may possibh/ be necessary to the existence of the 
second. 

Ohs. — This hi£t is the Induction of the ancients, ^^in- 
ductio per enumeratumem simplieem, ubi non reperitur 
insiantia contradictaria" as it was named hj Bacon. To it 
we owe a knowledge of many of the most eyident hiws of 
nature. It does not prove : it merely affords prima facie 
evidence. 

We may here remark, that there are truths, coextensive 
with human experience, which are not regarded as all of the 
same description. Thus, "All snow is white," and "All 
crows are black " are recognised to be very different from 
such truths, as, " Two straight lines cannot enclose space,'* 
or " Things which are equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another." Oppose "Some snow is not white," and 
" Some crows are not black " to the two former proposi- 
tions, and the contradiction does not seem to be very 
palpable. But oppose their contradictories to the latter 
two propositions, and it is seen at once that such con- 
tradictories cannot be true. Why is this ? Because the 
former are received on the evidence of inductio per enu- 
merationem simpUcem only: the latter, though implicitly, 
on the evidence of a full induction, that is, induction 
answering to the Canon. But this is only a partial ex- 
planation of the difference, there must be a further reason 
for it, which seems to be this: — We may think of 
snow reddened with blood, or of a crow with its feathers 
bleached, without destroying the notion which we entertain 
of these objects. But we cannot think of two straight lines 
enclosing space, without destroying the notion of a straight 
line altogether. Tried by the formula of coexistence in 
Singular Induction, it will be found that white, as usually 
thought of in connexion with snow, is not a necessary 
"nality. It is quite possible, it is true, to change the point 
ew, and regard the word " snow " as connoting " white," 
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which then becomes an essential quality. It is rarely, 
however, that the mind takes this view of it. ^ 

Now, the other two truths, when tried by the formula 
of coexistence, are discovered to have their predicates in- 
separably attached to them. Each predicate is an essential 
part of the Whole of which it is predicated, and does not, 
therefore, admit of being regarded as separable from it. 

This distinction between truths which are equally coex- 
tensive with human experience, affords the reason why some 
are recognised to be universal, and others are not. All 
the testimony in the world, Mling far short, as it does, of 
universality, cannot establish the proposition "All crows 
are black, and can be of no other colour," as long as men can 
imagine a crow of any other hue than black, without being 
compelled to unthink the notion which they possess of that 
bird. On the other hand, no amount of testimony can 
convince men that some circles are not round, or some fire 
not hot, or some ice not cold, as long as they cannot imagine 
such to be the case, without being compelled to unthiok 
the notion which they possess, of these objects. 

From the negative part of the Canon : — " And the non- 
existence of the first circumstance is attended with the 
non-existence of the second circumstance," follows, in the 
first place, from the words " first circumstance," and " se- 
cond circumstance — " meaning those, and no other, men- 
tioned in the positive part of the Canon — the very im- 
portant rule : — 

3. That the medium through which the comparison of 
the positive and negative conditions of the Canon is effected 
must at the outset be strictly one. 

Ohs. — ^This rule is complied with in fdl the formula of 
Singular Induction given above. 

It is by the non-observance of this rule that the judge 
in Macaulay's anecdote was enabled, after dinner, to pro- 
pound "a theory, that the cause of Jacobinism was the 
practice of bearing three names." Had Macaulay been 
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aware of this rule he would scarcely have committed him- 
self so far as to say : — " Here is induction corresponding with 
Bacon's analysis, and ending in a monstrous absurdity. 
In what then does this induction differ from the induction 
which leads us to the conclusion that the presence of the 
sun is the cause of our having more light by day than by 
night p The difference evidently is, not in the kind of 
instances, but in the number of instances." The difference, 
we presume, consists in the fact, that in the one instance, 
the 3rd rule is by all men virtually observed; while in 
the other instance, it was most grossly violated. Macaulay*s 
criticism merely lays bare the inadequacy of Bacon's ana- 
lysis. It is a very erroneous estimate of Induction as it is. 
From the 3rd rule follows the rule : — 

4. That the next approach to one medium of comparison 
is, when the positive and negative parts of the Canon are 
compared through two media which exactly resemble each 
other. 

Obs. — ^Before an inference according to the 4th rule can 
be deemed conclusive, the Ist and the 6th rule must be ob- 
served, in order to ensure the elimination of aU unessential 
circumstances. There must also be a deduction from the 
Cardinal Law of Nature, namely, that when all unessential 
circumstances or contingent conjunctions are eliminated, 
the remaining conjunction or conjunctions must be neces- 
sary. 

Prom the 3rd rule also follows the rule : — 

5. That where there is neither one medium nor two re- 
sembling media of comparison, there can be no inference. 

Obs, — ^It might appear to many, because the premisses 
and the conclusion happen to be true, that the following 
induction is valid, which is not the case : — 
The existence of a brain in man is attended with the 

existence of intellect : 
The non-existence of a brain in a mollusc is attended 
with the non-existence of intellect ; therefore 
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The existence of a brain in man is necessary to the 
existence of intellect. 

The easiest method of exhibiting the fallacy of this reason- 
ing is to frame an induction of a similar kind, which is 
glaringly false, as for instance : — 

The existence of warm clothing is attended with the 
existence of cold in polar regions : 

The .non-existence of warm clothing is attended with the 
non-existence of cold in tropical regions ; therefore, 

The existence of warm clothing is necessarily attended 
with the existence of cold in polar regions. 
The invalidity of these inductions arises from a non-obsery- 
ance of the 4th rule. The media of comparison are not 
precisely similar. 

If two media are not exactly similar, yet if the compari- 
son is made through that in which they resemble, the in- 
duction to that extent is valid. 

There is also an induction according to the Method of 
Concomitant Variations, in which a comparison is instituted 
through a plurality of media, instead of through pne me- 
dium, as in the formula of that method, exhibited above. 
The formula of such an induction is the one given below.* 

By complying with the 1st and 6th of these rules, in order 
to ensure the elimination of unessential circumstances ; by 

* A Formula of Induction according to the Method of Concomitant 

Variatiom. 

.... - „,.. ,.. 1. . r minue A A is mMtut ^W B : 

^^tt* A*"*i8j>Zi«B*«: "I which im- I "^ " 

This kind of induction is accomplished hy means of a chain of media 
of comparison hearing less and less resemhlance to the first medium in 
a descending series, thus : — 

^^ Ai**isj7^Bi«*: 

plus Jj, A«»* is phu fj B«»* : therefore, plus A A is plue ^ B : 

plusf^K^^hAplus^B^^i I 

plus fo A^^ is plus ^ B^*^ : r and so on throughout the series. 
&c. &c. 
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comfortablj hj his fireside. Some one comes in, and 
informs him that it rains. He knows that all rain wets, 
therefore, he knows that the rain which is then falling wets, 
without going out to ascertain whether it do or do not. 
Deduction, therefore, in its simplest form, is the act of 
imfolding the contents of a general proposition of definite 
quantity. Scientific Deduction, however, is the act of 
unfolding the contents of universal propositions only. To 
this kind of Deduction, because of its pre-eminent import- 
ance, we shall confine our remarks. 

Use of Deduction, — ^Its use is to obviate the necessity of 
constantly recurring to Singular Induction, or subsequent 
processes of reasoning, to prove every new case of necessary 
conjunction. Let a necessary conjunction be legitimately 
inferred, and we are warranted to proceed from it to a 
universal conclusion. All, therefore, that is necessary after- 
wards, in order to ascertain a particular instance of necessary 
conjunction between one thing and another, is to show that 
such conjunction is contained in a universal proposition. 
If we have to ascertain a mediate necessary conjunction de- 
ductively, we must have recourse to the Syllogism in the first 
figure. The same, however, can be ascertained, it is important 
to remember, by the singular Syllogism in the same figure, 
with necessary propositions for the premisses. The deduc- 
tive Syllogism, consequently, is only one means of revealing 
such a conjunction. It is a summary, in short, of the several 
singular Syllogisms which it contains, and a compendious 
contrivance for making known many necessary mediate con- 
junctions at once. 

Canon of Scientific Deduction. — This is virtually the 
dictum de omni et nullo, and runs thus : — ^Whatever is as- 
serted in a universal proposition may be asserted with cer- 
tainty of any instance which it, (1) immediately, (2) mediately 
contains. 

First, immediately, — ^When we use the universal as a re- 
gister of the truth of a particular immediately embraced, we 
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do not require the Syllogism. This use of universals is two- 
fold. In the first place, if we observe a single fact we cannot 
know that another is necessarily connected with it, except it 
be 80 connected with it in a universal proposition with which 
we are acquainted. Let the single fact be smoke. Then, all 
smoke indicates fire, therefore, this smoke must indicate 
fire. In the second place, if we observe two facts joined 
together, we can only know that one of them is necessarily 
joined to the other, if no induction take place, through 
their being so joined in a universal vnth which we are 
familiar. Let the two facts be thunder and lightning. 
Then, all thunder is preceded by lightning, therefore, this 
thunder mtut have been preceded by the lightning. 

Secondly, mediately, — When we use the universal to ascer- 
tain the truth of a particular mediately contained, that is, 
contained in something else which is contained, we must 
have recourse to the Syllogism in the first figure, for in- 
stance: — 

All animals are organic beings, 
All men are animals ; therefore 
All men are organic beings. 

Organic Being denotes, or contains Man in its extension, 
mediately, that is. Organic Being denotes Animal, which* 
denotes Man, therefore. Organic Being denotes Man. In 
the Whole of Comprehension, this would be explained 
generically by saying, that Man is joined to Organic Being 
by Animal as the middle term ;* but, to be more particular, 
by, saying that, Man, as a whole of comprehension, connotes 
Animal, which connotes Organic Being. Man, therefore, 
connotes Organic Being mediately. 

Objections to the Syllogism removed, — It appears to us that 
it is partly from overlooking the distinction between imme- 
diate conjunction and mediate, between '^ homo, animal^* 
and " homo (animal) vivens ;" partly from overlooking the 

* See the Canon, p. 92. 
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difference between matter of fact conjunction, and necessary 
and contingent conjunction ; and partly from the denial of 
universal propositions, that so many haye thought the Syllo- 
gism a useless encumbrance. 

In the first place, let us show that mediate conjunction 
has been confounded with immediate. Thus, if we catch 
John sinning, it is not necessary to prove by syllogism that 
he is a sinner, for we perceive that he is one. Kyou insist 
that he is a sioner, because all men are sinners, the djpo«- 
^mor» philosophers will reply, that you can know that to be 
the case by observation alone ; and that there is the same 
evidence to show that John is a sinner, as there is to prove 
that all men are sinners ; that, consequently, since the gene- 
ral proposition is established precisely in the same manner 
as a particular instance, the particular instance when resting 
on the testimony of perception is better attested thanwben 
it is, merely concluded from the general proposition. Sup- 
posing the testimony of perception to be wanting in some 
particular instance, you may, in that case, deduce from the 
general proposition the particular instance required. Thus, 
we deduce from the proposition, ''All men are mortal," that 
Lord Brougham will die. The general proposition, as the 
register of past experience, enables us to predict (and pre- 
diction is the chief use of deduction), but its testimony is 
entirely superseded when we have the evidence of our 
senses for the occurrence of that which it predicted. We 
in that case do not add to our information by quoting the 
general proposition, but we do add to the conclusiveness of 
the latter by widening through a fresh example the basis on 
which it stands. We have here stated the case of the 
apoBteriori school. We must now proceed to point out the 
oversight which has given occasion for these objections to 
the Syllogism. 

The Syllogism proves quite a different kind of conjunc- 
tion to that which is patent to observation. ** John is a 
sinner," as the conclusion of a syllogism in the first figure, 
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is quite distinct from " John is a sinner " as a perception. 
In neither of the premisses singly do we meet with the con* 
catenation, " John — sinner." We have in them, " John — 
man," and "man — sinner," but "John — sinner" is a new 
concatenation, inferred from two immediate ones having a 
term in common ; it is, in £&ct, " John (man) sinner," a 
mediate conjunction inferred from two immediate ones. It 
cannot be objected that " John " and " man " are sjnonj- 
mouB, for " John " stands for a certain individual in the 
Category of Difference alone : " a man " for the same indi- 
vidual in the Category of Besemblance. In the concatena- 
tion "hotno (animal) vivens" the mediate conjunction 
between " homo " and ^^vivens " is more obvious. 

Let us point out, in the next place, that the syllogism in 
question reveals, not matter of fact conjunction, but neces- 
sary conjunction. If we see John sinning, we know by 
direct evidence that he is a sinner. And it would be most 
absurd to think that any evidence on the point could be 
superior to this. 'No other is so highly accredited in our 
courts of justice. It cannot be, then, that the function of 
this syllogism is rightly described when such trifling as the 
proof of a fact thus attested is attributed to it. This were 
indeed to prefer second-hand evidence to first-hand. Now, 
what the syllogism before us really does prove is necessary 
conjunction, that John must be a sroner, a truth which, in 
the event of some one denying the same, no observation is 
competent to establish. If any one, for example, were to de- 
clare that Miss Nightingale is no sinner, we know not how we 
could convince one of the contrary, otherwise than by show- 
ing that she must be a sinner, because aU men are sinners. 

In the next place, we have to point out, since universal 
propositions are cognizable, and not as merely general 
propositions are, by Conception only, that a conclusion 
drawn from a universal is based upon evidence different 
from, and superior to, the evidence which supports a purely 
general proposition. A particular instance deduced from a 
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difference between matter of fact conjunction, and neceBsary 
and contingent conjunction ; and partly from the denial of 
universal propositions, that so many have thought the Syllo- 
gism a useless encumbrance. 

In the first place, let us show that mediate conjunction 
has been confounded with immediate. Thus, if we catch 
John sinning, it is not necessary to prove by syllogism that 
he is a sinner, for we perceive that he is one. If you insist 
that he is a sinner, because all men are sinners, the apos" 
^^rioW philosophers will reply, that you can know that to be 
the case by observation alone ; and that there is the same 
evidence to show that John is a sinner, as there is to prove 
that all men are sinners ; that, consequently, since the gene- 
ral proposition is established precisely in the same manner 
as a particular instance, the particular instance when resting 
on the testimony of perception is better attested than when 
it is, merely concluded from the general proposition. Sup- 
posing the testimony of perception to be wanting in some 
particular instance, you may, in that case,' deduce from the 
general proposition the particular instance required. Thus, 
we deduce from the proposition, "All men are mortal," that 
Lord Brougham will die. The general proposition, as the 
register of past experience, enables us to predict (and pre- 
diction is the chief use of deduction), but its testimony ia 
entirely superseded when we have the evidence of our 
senses for the occurrence of that which it predicted. We 
in that case do not add to our information by quoting the 
general proposition, but we do add to the conclusiveness of 
the latter by widening through a fresh example the basis on 
which it stands. We have here stated the case of the 
a posteriori school. We must now proceed to point out the 
oversight which has given occasion for these objections to 
the Syllogism. 

The Syllogism proves quite a different kind of conjunc- 
tion to that which is patent to observation. '' John is a 
sinner," as the conclusion of a syllogism in the first figure, 
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is quite distinct from " John is a sinner *' as a perception. 
In neither of the premisses singly do we meet with the con* 
catenation, " John — sinner." We have in them, '* John — 
man," and "man — sinner," but "John — sinner" is a new 
concatenation, inferred from two immediate ones having a 
term in common ; it is, in &ct, " John (man) sinner," a 
mediate conjunction inferred from two immediate ones. It 
cannot be objected that " John " and " man " are synony- 
mous, for "John" stands for a certain individual in the 
Category of Difference alone : " a man " for the same indi- 
vidual in the Category of Besemblance. In the concatena- 
tion "homo (animal) vivens" the mediate conjunction 
between " homo " and "vivens " is more obvious. 

Let us point out, in the next place, that the syllogism in 
question reveals, not matter of fact conjunction, but neces- 
sary conjunction. If we see John sinning, we know by 
direct evidence that he is a sinner. And it would be most 
absurd to think that any evidence on the point could be 
superior to this. No other is so highly accredited in our 
courts of justice. It cannot be, then, that the frinction of 
this syllogism is rightly described when such trifling as the 
proof of a fact thus attested is attributed to it. This were 
. indeed to prefer second-hand evidence to flrst-hand. Now, 
what the syllogism before us reaUy does prove is necessary 
conjunction, that John must be a sinner, a truth which, in 
the event of some one denying the same, no observation is 
competent to establish. If any one, for example, were to de- 
clare that Miss Nightingale is no sinner, we know not how we 
could convince one of the contrary, otherwise thau by show- 
ing that she must be a sinner, because all men are sinners. 

In the next place, we have to point out, since universal 
propositions are cognizable, and not as merely general 
propositions are, by Conception only, that a conclusion 
drawn from a universal is based upon evidence different 
from, and superior to, the evidence which supports a purely 
general proposition. A particular instance deduced from a 
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difference between matter of fact conjunction, and necessary 
and contingent conjunction ; and partly from the denial o£ 
universal propositions, that so many have thought the Syllo- 
gism a useless encumbrance. 

In the first place, let us show that mediate conjunction 
has been confounded with immediate. Thus, if we catch 
John sinning, it is not necessary to prove by syllogism that 
he is a sinner, for we perceive that he is one. If you insist 
that he is a sinner, because all men are sinners, the apos^ 
^«ru?r» philosophers will reply, that you can know that to be 
the case by observation alone ; and that there is the same 
evidence to show that John is a sinner, as there is to prove 
that all men are sinners ; that, consequently, since the gene- 
ral proposition is established precisely in the same manner 
as a particular instance, the particular instance when resting 
on the testimony of perception is better attested than when, 
it is, merely concluded from the general proposition. Sup- 
posing the testimony of perception to be wanting in some 
particular instance, you may, in that case, deduce from the 
general proposition the particular instance required. Thus, 
we deduce from the proposition, ^'All men are mortal," that 
Lord Brougham will die. The general proposition, as the 
register of past experience, enables us to predict (and pre- 
diction is the chief use of deduction), but its testimony ia 
entirely superseded when we have the evidence of our 
senses for the occurrence of that which it predicted. We 
in that case do not add to our information by quoting the 
general proposition, but we do add to the conclusiveness of 
the latter by widening through a fresh example the basis on 
which it stands. We have here stated the case of the 
a posteriori school. We must now proceed to point out the 
oversight which has given occtwion for these objectionB to 
the Syllogism. 

The Syllogism proves quite a different kind of conjunc- 
tion to that which is patent to observation. '' John is a 
sinner,*' as the conclusion of a syllogism in the first figure, 
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is quite distinct from '^ John is a sinner " as a perception. 
In neither of the premisses singly do we meet with the con- 
catenation, " John — sinner." We have in them, " John — 
man/' and "man — sinner," hut "John — sinner" is a new 
concatenation, inferred from two immediate ones having a 
term in common ; it is, in fistct, " John (man) sinner," a 
mediate conjunction inferred from two immediate ones. It 
cannot he ohjected that "John" and "man" are STnonj- 
mous, for "John" stands for a certain individual in the 
Category of Difference alone : " a man " for the same indi- 
vidual in the Category of Besemhlance. In the concatena- 
tion "homo (animal) vivens,'' the mediate conjunction 
between " homo " and " vivens " is more obvious. 

Let us point out, in the next place, that the syllogism in 
question reveals, not matter of fact conjunction, but neces- 
sary conjunction. If we see John sinning, we know by 
direct evidence that he is a sinner. And it would be most 
absurd to think that any evidence on the point could be 
superior to this. No other is so highly accredited in our 
courts of justice. It cannot be, then, that the function of 
this syllogism is rightly described when such trifling as the 
proof of a fact thus attested is attributed to it. This were 
indeed to prefer second-hand evidence to first-hand. Now, 
what the syllogism before us really does prove is necessary 
conjunction, that John must be a sinner, a truth which, in 
the event of some one denying the same, no observation is 
competent to establish. K any one, for example, were to de- 
clare that Miss Nightingale is no sinner, we know not how we 
could convince one of the contrary, otherwise than by show- 
ing that she must be a sinner, because aU men are sinners. 

In the next place, we have to point out, since universal 
propositions are cognizable, and not as merely general 
propositions are, by Conception only, that a conclusion 
drawn from a universal is based upon evidence different 
from, and superior to, the evidence which supports a purely 
general proposition. A particular instance deduced from a 
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difference between matter of fact conjunction, and necessary 
and contingent conjunction ; and partly from the denial o£ 
universal propositions, that so many have thought the Syllo- 
gism a useless encumbrance. 

In the first place, let us show that mediate conjunction 
has been confounded with immediate. Thus, if we catch 
John sinning, it is not necessary to prove by syllogism that 
he is a sinner, for we perceive that he is one. If you insist 
that he is a sinner, because all men are sinners, the apos- 
^^rior» philosophers will reply, that you can know that to be 
the case by observation alone ; and that there is the same 
evidence to show that John is a sinner, as there is to prove 
that all men are sinners ; that, consequently, since the gene- 
ral proposition is established precisely in the same manner 
as a particular instance, the particular instance when resting 
on the testimony of perception is better attested than when 
it is, merely concluded from the general proposition. Sup- 
posing the testimony of perception to be wanting in some 
particular instance, you may, in that case,' deduce from the 
general proposition the particular instance required. Thus, 
we deduce from the proposition, "All men are mortal," that 
Lord Brougham will die. The general proposition, as the 
register of past experience, enables us to predict (and pre- 
diction is the chief use of deduction), but its testimony is 
entirely superseded when we have the evidence of our 
senses for the occurrence of that which it predicted. We 
in that case do not add to our iofonnation by quoting the 
general proposition, but we do add to the conclusiveness of 
the latter by widening through a fresh example the basis on 
which it stands. We have here stated the case of the 
a posteriori school. We must now proceed to point out the 
oversight which has given occasion for these objections to 
the Syllogism. 

The Syllogism proves quite a different kind of conjunc- 
tion to that which is patent to observation. " John is a 
sinner,*' as the conclusion of a syllogism in the first figure, 
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is quite distinct from '^ John is a sinner " as a perception. 
In neither of the premisses singly do we meet with the con* 
catenation, " John — sinner." We have in them, " John — 
man," and " man — sinner," but " John — sinner " is a new 
concatenation, inferred from two immediate ones having a 
term in common ; it is, in fact, '' John (man) sinner,'* a 
mediate conjunction inferred from two immediate ones. It 
cannot be objected that ''John" and ''man" are sjnonj- 
mous, for " John " stands for a certain individual in the 
Category of Difference alone : " a man " for the same indi- 
vidual in the Category of Besemblance. In the concatena- 
tion "homo (animal) vivens,'* the mediate conjunction 
between " homo " and " vivens " is more obvious. 

Let UB point out, in the next place, that the syllogism in 
question reveals, not matter of fact conjunction, but neces- 
sary conjunction. If we see John sinning, we know by 
direct evidence that he is a sinner. And it would be most 
absurd to think that any evidence on the point could be 
superior to this, ^o other is so highly accredited in our 
courts of justice. It cannot be, then, that the function of 
this syllogism is rightly described when such trifling as the 
proof of a fact thus attested is attributed to it. This were 
indeed to prefer second-hand evidence to first-hand. Now, 
what the syllogism before us really does prove is necessary 
conjunction, that John must be a sinner, a truth which, in 
the event of some one denying the same, no observation is 
competent to establish. K any one, for example, were to de- 
clare that Miss Nightingale is no sinner, we know not how we 
coidd convince one of the contrary, otherwise than by show- 
ing that she must be a sinner, because all men are sinners. 

In the next place, we have to point out, since universal 
propositions are cognizable, and not as merely general 
propositions are, by Conception only, that a conclusion 
drawn from a universal is based upon evidence different 
from, and superior to, the evidence which supports a purely 
general proposition. A particular instance deduced from a 
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difference between matter of fact conjunction, and necessary 
and contingent conjunction ; and partly from the denial of 
universal propositions, that so many have thought the Syllo- 
gism a useless encumbrance. 

In the first place, let us show that mediate conjunction 
has been confounded with immediate. Thus, if we catch 
John sinning, it is not necessary to prove by syllogism that 
he is a sinner, for we perceive that he is one. If you insist 
that he is a sinner, because all men are sinners, the apos^ 
^6ru7r» philosophers will reply, that you can know that to be 
the case by observation alone ; and that there is the same 
evidence to show that John is a sinner, as there is to prove 
that all men are sinners ; that, consequently, since the gene- 
ral proposition is established precisely in the same manner 
as a particular instance, the particular instance when resting 
on the testimony of perception is better attested than when 
it is, merely concluded from the general proposition. Sup- 
posing the testimony of perception to be wanting in some 
particular instance, you may, in that case,' deduce from the 
general proposition the particular instance required. Thus, 
we deduce from the proposition, ''All men are mortal," that 
Lord Brougham will die. The general proposition, as the 
register of past experience, enables us to predict (and pre- 
diction is the chief use of deduction), but its testimony is 
entirely superseded when we have the evidence of our 
senses for the occurrence of that which it predicted. We 
in that case do not add to our information by quoting the 
general proposition, but we do add to the conclusiveness of 
the latter by widening through a fresh example the basis on 
which it stands. We have here stated the case of the 
a posteriori school. We must now proceed to point out the 
oversight which has given occasion for these objections to 
the Syllogism. 

The Syllogism proves quite a different kind of conjunc- 
tion to that which is patent to observation. " John is a 
sinner,*' as the conclusion of a syllogism in the first figure. 
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is quite distinct from '* John is a sinner " as a perception. 
In neither of the premisses singly do we meet with the con- 
catenation, " John — sinner." We have in them, " John — 
man/' and ''man — sinner," but "John — sinner" is a new 
concatenation, inferred from two immediate ones having a 
term in common ; it is, in &ct, " John (man) sinner," a 
mediate conjunction inferred from two immediate ones. It 
cannot be objected that " John " and " man " are 87nony« 
mens, for " John " stands for a certain individual in the 
Category of Difference alone : " a man " for the same indi- 
vidual in the Category of Besemblance. In the concatena- 
tion "homo (animal) vivens," the mediate conjunction 
between " homo " and " vivens " is more obvious. 

Let us point out, in the next place, that the syllogism in 
question reveals, not matter of fact conjunction, but neces- 
sary conjunction. If we see John sinning, we know by 
direct evidence that he is a sinner. And it would be most 
absurd to think that any evidence on the point coidd be 
superior to this. No other is so highly accredited in our 
courts of justice. It cannot be, then, that the function of 
this syllogism is rightly described when such trifling as the 
proof of a fact thus attested is attributed to it. This were 
indeed to prefer second-hand evidence to first-hand. Now, 
what the syllogism before us really does prove is necessary 
conjunction, that John must be a sinner, a truth which, in 
the event of some one denying the same, no observation is 
competent to establish. If any one, for example, were to de- 
clare that Miss Nightingale is no sinner, we know not how wo 
could convince one of the contrary, otherwise than by show- 
ing that she must be a sinner, because all men are sinners. 

In the next place, we have to point out, since universal 
propositions are cognizable, and not as merely general 
propositions are, by Conception only, that a conclusion 
drawn from a universal is based upon evidence different 
from, and superior to, the evidence which supports a purely 
general proposition. A particular instance deduced from a 
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univerBal is based upon the evidence of Singular Induction, 
the root out of which the universal springs, and is a valid 
conclusion. A particular instance deduced from a merely 
general proposition is based upon inferior evidence, and is 
an invalid, or purely probable conclusion. We prove a ne- 
cessary conjunction by Singular Induction. By universalis 
zation this becomes a universal proposition, from which we 
deduce, bring forth, any particular which it contains. From 
these particulars, by Induction, we infer a universal conclu- 
sion, then from this universal conclusion, instead of having 
occasion to be continually having recourse to Induction, we 
deduce those particulars. And in no case can we reason 
conclusively from particulars to particulars without the in- 
terpolation of a universal proposition, a proposition which 
includes in its extension every possible particular. How can 
we reason from isolated singular to isolated singular but by 
means of that which, without an exception, links them toge- 
ther ? A merely general proposition does not so link them, 
and therefore does not warrant a perfect inference from 
these instances to those. When we conclude a universal 
proposition we do the same thing as if we tested each 
individual instance which it contains by Singular Induc- 
tion. Whatsoever, therefore, is deduced from a universal 
is virtually proved by Singular Induction. The universal is 
the infallible register of this proof, and scientific deduction 
is an unfolding of the contents of this register. In this 
respect, Mr. J. S. Mill has afforded us a most complete and 
masterly exposition of the Syllogism. It is quite true that 
a universal proposition presupposes the proof of every single 
proposition of which it forms the summary. It cannot, 
therefore, without involving a petitio principii, be regarded 
as the proof of any particular which is deduced from it. 
Deduction is not proof. It is the evolution of the contents 
of a summary which, if it be a universal proposition, pre- 
supposes the demonstration of those contents by Singular 
Induction and Universalization. 
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"We have now endeavoured to make known how Induction 
paves the waj for Deduction ; and if we have had occasion 
to abate the pretensions of the latter, we yet have had to 
challenge for the Sjllogism a high place in logic. But we 
cannot discover that it is the type of all reasoning. We 
haye, however, touched very briefly on Deductive logic, and 
for this obvious reason : its formal explication seems all 
but complete, and our course lies in a different direction. 
Seeing that Deduction has been developed prior to Induction, 
although the latter is prior to the former in the order of 
knowledge, what we have to explain is, how Deduction could 
be so forward at a period when that branch of logic which 
supplies it with its material, was enveloped in haze, when 
its existence, we may say, was all but problematical. 

This obscurity attending the birth of Induction is ac- 
counted for by the fact, that the first stage of inductive 
reasoning is spontaneous. Induction has to pass through 
three stages, the spontaneous stage, the transitional stage, 
and the final stage. These we shall proceed to examine in 
the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE THEEE STAGES OF INDUCTITE EEASOyiKO EXAMIKEB. 

The First ob Spontaneotts Stage — Preponderance of Emotion in 
Early Times — Non-division of Knowledge in Early Times — No 
Universals Self-evident — The Preceding Views applied — Thb 
Teansition Stage — Incomplete Indaction — The Final Stage. 

The Fiest oe Spoktaneoits Stage. — When the light 
of science began to dawn upon the world, it wq,8 neces- 
sarily through the most transparent objects, that it began to 
reveal itself to men enveloped with the dark and mysterious. 
And as when we begin to see, we are under the necessity of 
discerning the boldest outlines, and the brightest colours, 
in short, the most obvious features, and by their means of 
learning to detect fainter lines, and minuter shades; so 
the earliest searchers after knowledge must have learned 
to think by first having their faculties stimulated into action 
by the most simple and obvious. For men to arrive 
at the more complex sciences before they had acquired a 
considerable amount of skill, and discovered the indications 
of a method in the act of constructing the most elementary 
sciences, would be as much impossible as for a child to dance 
before it had learned to walk. We must learn the alphabet 
before we learn to read ; we must lay the foundation before 
we can build thereon, are truisms so trite that we have to 
apologise for stating them. And yet they describe the only 
method of construction or synthesis, whether in nature, 
science, or art. And the reversal of this procedure is not 
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only contrary to experience, but to Season. The depend- 
ent cannot precede the supporting. The compound cannot 
be prior to its constituent parts. 

jPreponderance of Emotion in Early Times. — Not only 
would it be impossible in itself to proceed from the higher de- 
partments of knowledge without previous training in easier 
pursuits, and the aid of previously acquired information ; but 
man's emotional condition, at a period when the intellect 
was only beginning to grope its way towards the distant 
light, would be such as to render any procedure of the kind 
one of insuperable difficulty. Man, at such a period, would 
be almost entirely under the dominion of his emotional na- 
ture. Consequently, any branch of knowledge in which the 
heart was likely to be strongly excited, biasing the intellect 
triumphantly to its side, had a small chance of legitimate de- 
velopment. Even at the present time, we know how prone the 
extremely ignorant are to be led into error by their feelings ; 
and how difficult it is for any man to receive the truth, 
whose propensities or whose sentiments have been cultivated 
in a direction hostile to its reception. Now, for the intel- 
lect^ during the early period which we are contemplating, to 
attempt successfully to throw off the yoke of emotion, 
would be a hopeless task. The time had not yet arrived for it 
to assert its independency. Social development had not 
reached that stage which permits freedom of thought. When, 
however, objects to be investigated were of a kind little cal- 
culated to excite feeling; and were also of that simple and 
obvious character, of which we have written above, there 
was uninterrupted freedom for intellectual activity. To 
this description, answer the attributes of space and number. 
Hence, geometry and arithmetic early entered upon a scientific 
stage, opening the way for the era at which we have now 
arrived, when intellect has won from feeling or emotion a 
great part of its rightful domain ; and when many sciences 
have dispensed with- those ingeniotis hypotheses which fre- 
quently foreshadowed their approach. 

8 
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Non-ditision of Knowledge in Early Times, — It is charac- 
teristic of the human mind, in its first efforts to pierce 
the darkness and mystery which envelop it, to embrace in 
one view the whole realm of knowledge, and necessarily to 
imagine that it is much more limited than it is. Thus, the 
astrologers of old little dreamed that the stars which were 
the objects of their superstitious contemplation were but a 
smaU portion of the infinite universe of worlds. The realm 
of knowledge enlarges in proportion as we divide it into 
separate parts, and subject each of these parts or their sub- 
divisions to microscopic scrutiny. The more we discover 
distinctions which have been overlooked by previous search- 
ers, and at the same time assign them their proper place in 
the Category of Eesemblance, the more do we advance that 
branch of investigation upon which our efforts are bent. In 
the infancy of the world, science, poetry, history, morals, 
politics, religion, form one heterogeneous system, religion, 
however, exercising the ascendency. Out of this medley, 
the sciences, as Comte was the first to discover, file out in 
the order of their simplicity and generality. Ajid every 
department of knowledge receives its true advancement, 
when emerging in its due order out of the medley, it becomes 
isolated from every other department ; but at the same time 
is made to fit the place designed for it in the great cydo- 
pffidia of learning. 

We must now, however, call particular attention to the 
fact, that the intellect, when directed towards its first objects 
of study, had to be under no necessity of groping its way 
blindly and laboriously towards the light. Instinctively or 
spontaneously it saw its way for a certain distance, and 
only found itself at a loss when approaching objects more 
remote,', obscure, and inaccessible, than those which first 
lay open to contemplation, its original light waned in the 
distance, and could not yet be increased. The intellect 
could then only regulate its proceedings by a method 
which, in so far as it was only partly developed, or rea- 
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dered explicit, was an uiuafe guide ; and which, in bo far 
as it remained in the spontaneous or non-explicit stage, was 
not understood, and yielded no aid. 

No UniveraaU Self^Evident, — The method which first 
emerged out of the spontaneous stage was the deductive as 
usually- understood. The cause of this is to be found in the 
&ct, that the only knowledge obtainable at first was such as 
reqidred the deductiye method for its prosecution. Methods 
of intellectual inquiry are excogitated by investigating those 
objects which have become open to a scientific scrutiny. 
The mind, addressing itself necessarily at first to the easiest 
problems, discovers, by watching its procedure in such essays, 
how to act in the presence of more difficult problems, instead, 
88 in the outset it must have done, of having to trust 
wholly to its spontaneous efforts. As the study of objects 
demanding the deductive method for their investigation 
brought to light that method, so the study of objects de- 
manding the inductive method for their investigation also 
brings to light that method. There is no possibility of dis- 
covering laws of intellectual research apart from efforts made 
by the mind to overcome the ignorance which oppresses it, 
and excited its craving for knowledge. But deduction, as we 
have seen, presupposes the possession by the mind of uni- 
versal truths or first principles which cannot themselves be 
deduced from prior universals. These, in the infancy of 
knowledge, were the contribution of spontaneous Induction. 
The axioms and definitions of geometry, and the laws of 
number, were about the first universal truths, which, because 
of their simplicity, and also because of their remote connexion 
with emotion of any kind, were established by the agency of 
spontaneous induction. It is usual to call these self-evident. 
But we can discover no proof of the truth of this theory. 
Indeed, it seems to us, that the only argument capable of 
being held in its favour is a negative one : the failure of 
the h posteriori philosophers to account in a satisfactory 
manner for the origin of first principles. Either there are 
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truths whicli are independent of experience, or there are not, 
"We can only prove that there are, by failing to prove that 
there are not. But, if we fsul to prove that a distant figure 
is a man, must it, therefore, be a woman, supposing it certain 
that it must be one or the other ? By no means. There 
is still as great a likelihood of its being a man, as of its being 
a woman. Yet this is the kind of argument that is bad 
recourse to in order to establish the h priori theory of ideas. 
A theory resting, thus, on no intrinsic evidence in its favour, 
but entirely on the ill success of philosophers to prove the 
contrary alternative, can have no certain foundation, cannot 
be veiy formidable to encounter, and is liable at any moment 
to be overthrown. 

The only self-evident truths which we have been able to 
discover are those which Perception and Conception make 
known to us. All others are known through the medium 
of prior knowledge, and, consequently, are not self-evident, 
are not intuitively apprehended. We acquire the first prin- 
ciples of geometry in the same manner as we do all other 
first principles. We can discover but one method of ac- 
quiring the primary universals of any branch of knowledge 
whatever, subjective or objective ; moral, social, physical or 
metaphysical. But this method, in its primary stage, is, as 
we have already remarked, purely spontaneous. Men become 
possessed of first principles, but do not know how, and, 
therefore, call them self-evident. Mr. Morell graphically 
describes the spontaneous stage in these words : — '^ The life 
of men who are thus conversant about phenomena only we 
term spontaneous. Their mind, stimulated by the external 
world, exercises its faculties without being reflectively con- 
scious of a single mental operation ; impressions and ideas 
exist, but it is never asked how or why they exist ; mental 
operations are carried on, but it is never surmised in what 
manner they are carried on ; knowledge is gained, but no 
inquiry is raised about the grounds or certainty of it; 
thought, in a word, goes forth, but it never returns to render 
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account of itself, or to inquire how it has been produced, or 
how far it is of any value, as being an accurate reflection of 
the truth of things as they are,^*^ 

But although the primary universals of the elementary 
sciences were spontaneously apprehended, it is quite evident 
that they can have their necessity and universality tested 
according to the formulie of Induction, when such formulie 
have been ascertained. Thus the axiom: — Two straight 
lines cannot enclose space, follows necessarily from the fol- 
lowing induction in the formula for necessary conjunction in 
explicative reasoning :t — 
Inability to enclose space is a characteristic of these two 

straight lines : 
The non-existence of that inability is attended with the 

non-existence of the same straight lines ; therefore 
Inability to enclose space is a necessary characteristic of 
these two straight lines. 

Wherefore, by Universalization, 
Two straight lines cannot enclose space. 
All the spontflcneous inductive inferences of common life, 
in so far as they are deemed necessary and universal, can 
have their cogency tested in a similar manner. It is by 
spontaneous Induction we know from early childhood that 
all fire bums, that all ice chills, and that the sun is the 
cause of day. We know, for example, that all fire bums 
by a spontaneous induction in the formula of cause and 
effect in ampliative reasoning, thus : — 

Before I touch the fire I am not burnt : 
When I touch the fire I am burnt ; therefore 
The fire is the cause of my being burnt. 
Wherefore, by Universalization, 
All fire bums. 
Owing to the simplicity of geometrical data, and the 

• 'History of Modem Philosophy.' Second Edition. VoL i, p. 8. 
t See Formii]«Bj p* 87. 
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Tividness with which they are pictured in the imagmafciony 
we can arrive at true notions respecting them without actual 
trial by means of external observation. We can do so by 
merely thinking of them, by " imaginary looking." This 
has led some to surmise that such notions are not derived 
from experience (Perception) through the senses, but are 
intuitively apprehended by, what has been styled, the Noetic 
fiEu;ulty, or Intelligence proper. "We believe that Mr. J. S. 
Mill has effectually confuted this opinion by showing that, 
'' one of the characteristic properties of geometrical forma 
is their capacity of being painted in the imagination with a 
distinctness equal to reality. . . . This, in the first place, 
enables us to make (at least with a little practice) mental 
pictures of all possible combination of lines and angles, 
which resemble the realities quite as well as any which we 
could make on paper ; and in the next place, makes those 
pictures just as fit subjects of geometrical experimentation 
as the realities themselves ; inasmuch as pictures, if suffi- 
ciently accurate, exhibit of course all the properties which 
would be manifested by the realities at one given instant, 
and on simple inspection: and in geometry we are con- 
cerned only with such properties, and not with that which 
pictures could not exhibit, the mutual action of bodies one 
upon another." * This is an adequate explanation of the 
sufficiency of "imaginary looking" in geometry; and it 
clearly points to Perception through the senses as the origin 
of the axioms and definitions of that science. Even if it 
were not their origin, we can detect no other method of 
arriving at first principles than through Perception, internal, 
if not external, in the first place ; and through Conception 
and Beason in the second place. 

The Freceding Views Jpplied, — In order to test the 
system shadowed forth in these pages, let us examine 
the opinion, that the axioms and definitions of Geometry 
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are a priori truths. According to this view, the points, 
lines, angles, and figures of geometry, are not to. be found 
in nature, and cannot be produced so as to satisfy the 
rigour of their definitions; they are, therefore inde- 
pendent of experience. A point in nature has magni- 
tude : a geometrical point has not. A line in nature has 
breadth : a geometrical line has not. You can form no line 
which is perfectly straight ; no circle whose radii are all 
exactly equal : the geometrical straight line and circle are 
perfect. Now, "^e do not dispute what is here said about 
the perfection of geometrical forms. We believe that the 
definitions of geometry are not truths with an exception ex- 
panded by hypothesis, for the sake of convenience, into 
truths without an exception. We believe that they are 
strictly necessary and universal in their character. But 
we cannot see, that on account of their perfection, they 
have not their root in our external experience, or- out-ward 
Perception. Say, for the sake of argument, that they are 
not derived from this source, stiQ they are known in the 
first place, are they notP, by Perception, and Perception is 
a bi-une fact, containing a cognition and an object. Let the 
perception be — 1, the cognition ; 2, of a straight Hne. Now, 
the object in such a perception is quite distinct from the 
cognition, where then does the object reside? In the 
mind P Nay, that is the seat of the cognition. In the in- 
terior organism P But what straight lines, we should like to 
know, since sight and touch afford no aid in this region, 
does a child apprehend in his interior organism? Then 
they must be originally perceived in external nature. Put 
a boy to write in a copy book, and tell him that he must 
keep the lines, then he has a most vivid apprehension of 
straightness. We conclude, therefore, that our first know- 
ledge of geometrical forms is derived from external experi- 
ence. The a priori philosopher admits that objective experi- 
ence is the occasion of our (Cognizing these forms, but insists 
on tlie ground that no external forms can be produced to 
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satisfy the rigour of their definitions, that such definitions 
must have their origin in the Noetic region of the mind. 
" The cause of any idea," says Mr. Morell, ** is the inward 
faculty from which it immediately takes its rise ; and this is 
in the proper, and in the only proper sense, its true origin. 
But man, we know is a unity ; the difierent powers and 
faculties of his mind all co-exist in one suhject, and 
develop themselves simultaneously, working and inter- 
working together throughout all their operations. It bo 
happens, therefore, that the action of one faculty often 
depends upon another, and only comes into play when thus 
stimulated. Hence the ideas which owe their origin^ 
properly so called, to one of these fiftculties, may owe their 
occasion to another ; in which case great care is requisite to 
separate that faculty which gives rise to them directly^ 
from those which have to do only indirectly with their 
production. Thus, to give an example, we should attribute 
the abstract conception of space directly to the operation of 
our reason; while yet we regard sensation, or an actual 
contact with the material world, as absolutely necessary in 
order to incite the rational faculty to the formation of such 
a conception.*'* Does not Mr. J. S. Mill himself afford 
sufficient grounds for the adoption of the opinion that the 
first principles of geometry are truths which are inde- 
pendent of experience P He holds that there are no lines 
without breadth, nor perfectly straight; no circles with 
their radii exactly equal ; no squares with all their angles 
perfectly right ; and that when, for instance, we define a 
line as length without breadth, we call in the aid of hypo- 
thesis, and suppose, for the sake of convenience, that it 
has no breadth, while in reality there is no such line. 
The a priori philosopher, on the other hand, contends 
that the definition in question is strictly necessary and 
universal; that there is no hypothesis about it; that in 
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external nature, however, it is as Mr. Mill says, there is no 
line without breadth ; and that, consequently, the defini- 
tion cannot be derived from experience, but from a source 
which greatly transcends it. 

Now, we doubt whether either the a posteriori or the a 
priori philosopher be right in asserting that there are no ex- 
ternal forms answering to their definitions. The position of 
the former is : — There are no forms in nature which satisfy 
the rigour of their definitions, therefore, such definitions are 
merely hypotheses with truth for their basis. The position 
of the latter is : — There are no forms in external nature 
answering completely to their definitions, therefore, such 
definitions are a priori truths, truths independent of expe- 
rience. IS'ow, if we can discover external forms exhibiting 
the perfection of their ideals, it will be seen that both philo- 
sophers misstate facts, and arrive in consequence at erroneous 
conclusions. The one, from the cause mentioned above, con- 
cludes that geometrical data are hypotheses : the other from 
the same cause, that they are self-evident truths. Are they 
right as to the facts of the case ? Let'ns endeavour to see. 

It is evident that a geometrical line is continually met 
with in the external world. " A line," says, Sir WiUiam 
Hamilton, ''is nothing but the negation of each other by 
two intersecting colours. Absolutely considered, it is 
nothing ; and so far from there being any difficulty in con- 
ceiving a breadthless line, a line is, in fact, not a line but a 
narrow surface between two lines, if thought as possessed 
of breadth," * The extremity of such a line is a geometrical 
point ; and although we cannot produce a line which is per- 
fectly straight, we must perceive that the shortest distance 
between two points must be such a line. It seems, there- 
fore, from these instances, that it is not so much the existence 
in external nature of forms answering to tlfe definitions which 
can be doubted, as our power of constrttcHng those forms, in 

* Hamilton's Edition of 'Reid's Works/ p. 869, Note. 
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Strict conformity iffith their ideals. We cannot mark out 
two miles of absolutely equal length. But we cannot aypid 
perceiving that the halves, quarters, and eighths of a block 
of granite must be respectively equal to each other; 
and that such divisions of the block potentially exist. If, 
therefore, things answering to the definitions have an ex- 
ternal existence, it is neither correct to say that the latter 
are hypotheses founded on truth, nor to say that they are 
truths independent of experience. Seeing that the defini- 
tions have their prototypes in the outward world, and their 
origin, first, in Perception, and, secondly, in Conception and 
Beason, neither of these declarations can be accepted as 
true. 

The way in which we arrive at the definitions of geometiy 
seems to be this :— When, for example, we construct a circle 
with all possible care, it still has, as an inseparable accident, 
some amount of imperfection. We, however, rarely attend 
to this fsict, because the withdrawal of attention from it does 
not involve our unconsciousness of the Whole to which it 
belongs. But we do concentrate all our attention upon the 
essential properties of the circle, and cannot withdraw it 
from these without becoming unconscious of the circle. 
Why is there this difiference between the two kinds of pro- 
perties P When we construct a circle, and submit it to the 
scrutiny of Beason, it is discovered by Singiilar Induction 
— operating spontaneously in this case, because of the sim^ 
plicity of the object, and because of its capacity of being 
pictured in the imagination with such peculiar vividness-^ 
that certain properties are necessary to its existence, and 
consequently, cannot be abstracted, without the annihilation 
of the Whole to which they belong. Whereas, it is dis- 
covered that the imperfection mentioned above is merely an 
inseparable accident, which, consequently, admits of being 
overlooked in our perception of the circle, and in thought is 
wholly incompatible with the notion of that figure. For we 
have no alternative but to think of a circle as perfect, that is, 
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circular, or as imperfect, that is, not circular. Now, the defi- 
nition is framed to include the necessary properties alone of 
an object ; and there is no hypothesis concerned in such a 
procedure. But when we construct a circle, hypothesis does 
come into operation, for we then suppose — and as shown 
above, are allowed by the laws of thought to do so — that the 
circle rigidly complies with the definition. In other words, 
the inseparable accident which mars its perfection is conve- 
niently lost sight of, and the external form is invested with 
all the completeness of its ideal. 

The Teansitiok Stage or IirouoTiOK.— This stage, we 
are inclined to think, is that in which the sciences are divided 
into the Exact sciences and the Inexact. In the first 
division, truths are said to be necessary ; and in the second, 
contingent. The former have also been styled the deductive 
sciences, the latter the inductive. The deductive sciences 
are thought to rest on truths which are independent of 
experience. The inductive sciences are thought to consist 
mainly of generalizations from experience. In this stage, 
we hear much from the extreme a posteriori school of the 
necessity of wide inductions, and of avoiding hasty genera- 
lizations. Ghreat stress is laid on the laws of nature, 
namely, invariable uniformities of coexistence and sequence. 
Man is denied a knowledge of causes. XJniversals are pro- 
nounced to be above his apprehension. ' His pl^ce is simply 
to investigate the phenomena of nature, and to classify them. 
When this is done, science is as complete as it is in the 
power of man to make it. The human mind is limited. We 
know nothing but phenomena. Noumena are beyond our 
ken. Let us know our ignorance, for that is useful know- 
ledge. It will abate our pride, teach us what we can 
really know, and induce us to limit our researches to that 

alone. 

** Wisdom ig ofbtiines nearer when we stoop» 

Than when we loar.^ ' 

In this scheme, Beason has no place. Perception ftnd 
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Conception are the exclusive source of knowledge. The 
Syllogism is pronounced to be a cumbersome invention, 
having no exemplar in thought, and henceforth to be re- 
garded ajB a mere relic of the profitless ingenuity of bygone 
philosophers. 

This extravagant procedure provokes reaction. Beason 
reasserts its sway. The Syllogism is pronounced by the 
opposite school to be the type of all reasoning. Induction, 
in so far as it is a process of inference, can be exhibited in 
the syllogistic form. And although the major premiss of such 
a syllogism is suggested by experience, it has a character of 
necessity and universality with which no experience can 
provide it. One of the chief characteristics of the transi- 
tional stage, therefore, is this contest between the two rival 
schools of logic. Now, the method of Bacon is on the as- 
cendency : now, that of Aristotle. 

Incomplete Induction, — In opposition to the followers 
of Aristotle, but without having occasion to agree with 
the a posteriori school, we have been constrained to come 
to the conclusion, that all sciences derive their first prin- 
ciples from Induction, some spontaneously, others ex- 
plicitly; and that Deduction afterwards, by the help of 
these principles, arrives at truths of a grander and more 
complex aspect. But now it may be asked, how are 
first principles established in the transition stage, when 
they are not possessed spontaneously, and yet are not 
consciously arrived at in strict accordance with the rules 
of Induction p The right answer to this question seems 
to be the following. 

Laws of the most obvious sort are established by an 
incomplete method of induction, because they are such 
as to satisfy the rigour of the complete method, were 
it known what that is. A necessary conjunction, being 
virtually universal, can never have an exception. It 
must constantly be exhibiting itself in never-broken 
luiiformity to the notice of men; and they are, con-* 
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sequently, impressed with the notion of a law. Laws 
thus established have also borne the weight of the system 
which has been built upon them, and, which is a strong 
confirmation of their reality, have not given way; while 
many deductions made from supposed laT^s have re- 
vealed the erroneousness of such laws, and made obvious 
the necessity of further and more exact investigation. The 
synthesis has proved the previous analysis to be defective.* 
Sometimes, too, laws of nature have been established in 
strict accordance with the rules of Induction, but the inves- 
tigator has not detected the law in the single instance 
before him. He has picked up an ingot of gold, but has 
failed to discover that the region abounds with the precious 
metal. 

Seeing what imposiag results have been achieved by 
a partly developed method, it is fairly open to question 
whether such a method be not quite adequate to the de- 
mands usually made upon it. In that which has been 
its special field of labour. Induction in this stage has 
done its work well. Physical science, physical well-being, 
these were its chief aims, and these have been attained 
in a degree that is truly astonishing. But after these in 
time, though before these in dignity and importance, come 
social and moral questions of an aU-engrossing, and even 
sacred, character. These are the questions, forming as 
they do in their recent growth the incentives which urge 
original minds to excogitate new truths, that necessitate a 
fresh contribution to the laws of scientific research. These 
are the questions, which, because of their intimate connexion 
with the emotional nature of man ; because of their ele» 

* But it mnst be borne in mind that the synthesis in this case, 
namely. Deduction, carries onr knowledge to a £ur more complex stage 
than it was in, when first submitted to analysis. Induction by an 
analytical procedure provides us with the axioms and definitions of 
geometry, but Deduction yields the imposing results which follow from 
these. 
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yated and complex character ; and which, because of the 
prejudice and self-interested opposition which, they have to 
encounter, demand a more stringent method than suffices 
for the advancement of physical science. And these are 
the questions which more especially give prominence to the 
wisdom of that aphorism of Bacon, which says, that *^ The 
real cause and root of almost aU. the evils in science ia 
this : that falsely magnifying and extolling the powers of 
the mind,* we seek not its real helps.'* 

The Final Stage or Inductive Reasoning. — On this 
stage we shall make very few remarks, for the whole of 
this inquiry may be considered a contribution, although it 
must be confessed, an insufficient contribution, to it. Here 
we shall content ourselves with merely repeating, that we 
have come to the conclusion that, whether in physics, or 
metaphysics ; natural philosophy, or moral philosophy ; there 
is but one method of scientific research ; that the basis 
of this method is Induction ; that Induction in its spon« 
taneous stage has sufficed for all the requirements of the 
mathematical sciences, and, in its transitional stage, for those 
of the physical sciences. The social and moral sciences, 
however, demand for their establishment all the help to be 
derived from a completely formal development of the laws 
of Induction. And as a deeply felt necessity for physical 
advancement called forth a corresponding growth of in- 
ductive logic, so it is to be anticipated, that the present 
demand for social and moral progress, will in like man- 
ner elicit, without fail, a corresponding development of the 
same important organon. 

• Private judgment ? 
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or THE OBIGIK AlTD GROWTH OF KNOWLEDGE. 

How does Knowledge originate ? — ^Birth of Knowledge Spontaneous — 

Order in which Knowledge Grows — Knowledge Qrows by Conflict. 

• 

Sow does Knowledge Originate ? — In the preceding chap- 
ters we have endeavoured to make known how scientific 
truth is perfected, but lest we should be thought to be 
attaching too much importance to the finishing processes 
of thought, we shall here endeavour just to insinuate how 
truth originates and grows. Before knowledge is fixed 
upon a perennial basis, it has its dawn in some distant 
cloud-land. It must grow by degrees into the light of per- 
fect day. How, then, does knowledge originate? The 
practical logician is but the finisher of the work which 
has been prepared for him. By what instrumentality has 
the work been brought to a state in which he can operate 
upon it ? He is the gold-refiner. The gold-digger must 
belong to a different class of workers. 

JBirth of Knowledge Spontaneous. — Knowledge, we believe, 
must, in the first instance, arise spontaneously out of, as it 
were, the fermentation of those impressions which are caused 
by new circumstances. The consequents of one era become the 
antecedents of the next. But hitherto in the world's his- 
tory th^e has frequently been a retrogression from the con- 
sequent to the antecedent state, probably from want of 
sufficient vitality in the state from which the consequent 
sprang ; or because, like a deductive system which fails to 
gain acceptance, it had an insufficient foundation. 

Order in which Knowledge Qrows. — The growth of ideas 
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is in the order of the three originating faculties, Perception, 
Conception, and Beason. According to this order, Per- 
ception preponderates, in the first place, over the other two 
faculties. In this stage there is little abstraction exercised; 
there is, consequently, a dearth of general ideas ; and such 
as exist are founded upon entirely superficial resemblances. 
Events are described with minute and tedious circum- 
stantiality ; as is still the case when the untaught haye to 
narrate an event which they have witnessed. 

In the next stage. Conception becomes more active, de- 
tects resemblances among phen6mena, reduces objects into 
classes, and also scrutinises the general notions which 
result from the spontaneous thinking of men. Laws of 
nature are discovered, the most obvious first, and the less 
obvious laws after considerable inductive skill has been 
acquired. This discovery of laws is with some philosophers 
the limit of human research. Other philosophers, however, 
do not rest satisfied till these laws or uniformities can be 
accounted for, till they can be proved either to be primary, 
or to be dependent or prior laws. These philosophers assert 
• the authority of Eeason, and very rightly deny the claims 
of Conception to the throne of knowledge. Dr. Whewell, 
whose authority on a point pertaining to the E[istory of 
Inductive Philosophy cannot, we presume, be surpassed, 
says, that '^ inductive truths are of two kinds, laws of 
phenomena, and theories of causes. It is necessary to begin 
in every science with the laws of phenomena ; but it is 
impossible that we should be satisfied to stop short of a 
theory of causes." This corroborates the view which we 
have taken of the subject. Conception, according to the 
second rule of Induction, realizes the prima facie evidence of 
a law. Season proves this law to be necessary and universal ; 
and also proves that it is either dependent on a prior law, 
or is itself primary. 

But although, as we have shown above, a certain era is 
marked by the activity of this faculty rather than of that, it 
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must not be forgotten that all the faculties manifest, in 
regard to undecided points, a spontaneous, or transitional 
energy, which greatly influences the most adyanced think- 
ing of that era. The spontaneous and transitional thoughts 
of a period, whether in religion, politics, or science, serve as 
so many checks against presumed finality and narrowness 
of Tiew. The grandest truths are the last to enter their 
final stage ; whereas truths inferior enter that stage at a 
comparatirely early period. Now, some persons pronounce 
that discovery terminates with truths' of the latter kind. 
A sensational philosopher is too ready to do this ; and to 
boast of his accepting nothing till it shall be proved. But 
when positive knowledge is so scant, by so doing, he throws 
a thick mist of negation upon all that makes man's life 
fiill and joyous. The antidote to this narrow philosophy — 
a philosophy which endeavours to impose upon mankind 
a gaunt skeleton of truth, in room of the lovely Divinity 
herself — ^is thai portion of a nation^ 8 thought which has not 
yet entered upon its final stage ; and which, hy loudly as- 
eerting its superiority y deters inquirers from limiting the 
domain of hnowledgOy as in vision, space is limited by the limi' 
tation of the sense of sight, '* Thousand to one, says Les- 
sing, the goal of your philosophy will be the spot where 
you become weary of thinking any further — ^a remark 
which should caution ua not to be too hasty in interdicting 
any branch of investigation as transcending our faculties, 
and not to fix the boundaries of demonstrative knowledge 
without very sufficient grounds."* Our better nature will 
inevitably — 

** Urge us on. 
With unremitting labour to pursue 
Those sacred stores that wait the ripemng soul. 
In Truth's ezhaustless bosom." 

Knowledge Grows by Conflict. — ^A new idea having ori« 

* MoreU's 'History of Modem Philosophy.' Second Edition. YoLi, 
p. 18. 

9 
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ginated spontaneously in an original or pioneering imnd, 
from the impressions produced upon that mind by a new 
state of things, is, nevertheless, tinged with the bright 
colours of enthusiasm, or idealized hj imagination, and 
eked out by hypothesis. When such an idea is published 
it provokes criticism. A controversy ensues which fosters 
the growth of the new idea. Truth consequently is elicited 
to a great extent by conflict between those who believe too 
much, and those who grant too little, namely, the theorizing 
minds and the critical. 

Sometimes a branch of knowledge has two or more divi- 
sions. Each of these divisions, owing to the limitation 
of the human mind, is investigated by separate persons of 
different disposition and culture. The enthusiasm conse- 
quent upon extreme devotion to any one branch of inquiry 
leads to an exaggerated estimate of its importance by 
the cultivator. Thus, the philosopher of the Positive School 
is blind to the merit of an a priori philosophy. The philo- 
sopher of the Kantian School, on the other hand, allows 
no merit to a system of pure sensationalism. Bacon, but 
more especially his followers, in the fervour of inductive re- 
search, cast a slight upon deductive logic. The followers 
of Aristotle take umbrage at this, and in their devotion to 
the Syllogism exalt it into the type of all reasoning. The 
persistence of the struggle between these rival schools, 
without decided advantage gained on either side, has the 
effect of kindling a new idea, namely, that there must be 
truth on both sides. This idea calls into being the eclectic 
school, who, out of the rival systems, each of which hitherto 
has aimed at imiversal dominion, by the overthrow of the 
rest, endeavour to form a new system of philosophy. When 
inquiry has come to this stage, then it is that the finishers 
have their task to accomplish ; which is, to contribute to 
the completion of the great work in which their pre- 
cursors, one after another, have been so long and ardently 

^-^aged. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THI YSBAOITT OF OOKSOIOTTSlirESS. 

Two Kinds of Certainty — Reflective Doubt Examined — ^Views of Sir 
Wm. Hamilton and other Philosophers on this Point — Veracity of 
Consciousness, How Established. 

Two Kinds of Certainty, — There are two \dew8 to b^ 
taken of this very important subject. The one, as having 
already fallen virtuaUy under notice throughout this inquiry, 
we shall here merely glance at. It is this : — ^A matter of 
feet conjunction is accepted on the evidence of Perception ; 
a general conjunction on the evidence of Conception; a 
necessary or a contingent conjunction on the evidence of 
Singular Induction; a universal conjunction on the evi- 
dence of Singular Induction and Conception acting in con- 
cert. Now, if these faculties are not fully assured of the ex- 
istence, or mode of existence of their respective objects, 
sucb a state is called doubt. When they are fully assured, 
and their deliverances are carefully tested, in the same 
manner as accounts are tested by competent auditors, we 
have all the certainty that these faculties, ih their direct, or 
transitive operations, ever demand. But, although we 
have this kind of certainty, it is still competent for the 
mind to inquire how fiir the faculties in question, in this 
their direct operation, are to be depended upon. This 
last is a reflective procedure : the former is a direct one. 
Beflective or speculative doubt is compatible with direct 
conviction. When the feculties in their transitive work- 
ing are in an assured condition, it is still possible that there 
should be a reflective uncertainty as to their truthfulnesB^ 
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Having thus drawn attention to the distinction whicE 
exists between direct and reflective doubt, we must now 
proceed to examine the latter more at length. 

Meflective Doubt Examined. — It seems that this species 
of doubt is conflned to Beason alone. Perception and 
Conception appear to make no reflex inquiry concerning 
the certainty of their .own deliverances. "Were they to 
institute such an inquiry, what could Perception do 
but repeat itseK ? What could Conception do, but the same 
thing ? And how could this vindicate their veracity ? In- 
deed, so intense is their asserting force (24) when they have 
a clear apprehension of their respective objects, that we 
cannot see how such a reflective scrutiny of themselves 
would be possible. It is only when it has not its appro 
priate evidence supplied, that even Beason itself is re- 
flectively dubious of the integrity of conaciouaness. When 
Beason does possess all the evidence which it requires^ the 
same ia true of it as was said of the other faculties — ^its as- 
serting force is so great, that we cannot believe it possible 
that it should question its own veracity. The craving of 
Beason for its appropriate evidence is^ therefore, as it ap- 
pears to us, the source of all modern philosophical seep* 
ticism. Until this evidence shall be supplied, we must follow 
one of two courses, we must either believe in the veracity 
of consciousness with the dogmatist, or speculatively ques- 
tion it vdth the sceptic. And now, is eonnausneis when iup^ 
plied with satisfactory evidence veracious ? 

Views of Sir Wm, Hamilton amd other philofophers on tUt 
subject. — ^In order to obtain a clue to the answer to the pre* 
ceding question, we cannot, we think, do better than discosa 
the contributions left us on this point by the Iste Sir WilUam 
Hamilton. This able philosopher holds that we cannot doubt 
' the actuality of a fact of consciousness, without committing a 
suicidal act. *' For as doubt i& itself only a manifestation of 
con8ciou0nes8,it is impossible to doubt, that what consdoiUh 
x^^ss xomifests, it doe9 mfuiifest» without in thna doubting, 
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floubtiBg that we actually doubt ; that is, without the doubt 
contradicting, and therefore annihilating itself."* On this 
reasoning he founds the conclusion, that the data or deliver- 
ances of consciousness, considered simply in themselves, 
as apprehended facts or actual manifestations, are above all 
scepticism. When, however, we pass from this subjective 
sphere to the objective — from the fact of consciousness to 
the deliverances of* the same, from the existence of the 
witness to his testimony — then doubt, we are told, does 
not involve self-contradiction, and is to be repelled by an 
enlightened appeal to Common Sense alone. 

Now, in opposition to this view, we have come to the con- 
clusion, with Beid and Stewart, to use the words of the latter, 
'< that the belief which accompanies consciousness, as to the 
present existence of its appropriate phenomena, rests on no 
foundation more solid than our belief of the existence of ex- 
ternal objects."t This view, these two philosophers sup- 
ported on common sense principles, namely, the thorough 
reasonableness of trusting our primary beliefs, and the ex- 
treme folly of distrusting them, seeing that practically we 
have no option but to accept them as true. Believing that 
a great portion of our knowledge is primary, and, therefore, 
superior "to any derivative knowledge in certainty, they 
judged that all that could be done to enforce the acceptance 
of a fundamental belief was a reiterated protest against the 
wickedness or the insanity of calling it into question. They 
eet up dogmatism against the prevailing idealism and scep- 
ticism of the period. They are to be admired for their faith 
in the trustworthiness of consciousness. Their faith was a 
forecast of coming knowledge ; an illustration of what we 
remarked above, namely, that that portion of a nation's 
thought which has not yet entered upon its final stage, by 
loudly asserting its just claims to acceptance, and by loudly 
maintaining its superiority, deters inquirers from limiting the 

• Hamilton's Edition of * Reid's Works,' p. 744, 
t * Philosophical Essays/ pp. 6, 7. 
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domain of positive knowledge within the narrow circle o^ 
their own mental vision. 

Much, however, as we admire the Scotch School for the 
healthy tone of thought which they strove to encourage, we 
cannot look upon their teachings as having advanced beyond 
the transitional stage. They believed that all first princi- 
ples were self-evident truths, deliverances of Common Sense ; 
and that, as original beliefs, they were paramount in certainty 
to any derivative assurance. In this inquiry we have been 
constrained to adopt a contrary conclusion. First principles 
are herein stated to be nniversalizations from necessary 
conjunctions proved by Singular Induction. But of this 
we have said enough in the preceding pages. We must 
now proceed to point out another mark of the merely pro- 
visional character of Beid's system. 

Seid, in his criticism of Hume, attempts to convict that 
philosopher of inconsistency in being only half a sceptic. 
He believed that reflective doubt involved direct doubt, or 
rather, he did not perceive any distinction between the two. 
He thought that if a man doubted whether consciousness 
afforded us an exact knowledge of the external world as it 
is in reaUty, he ought also to doubt the existence of his 
impressions and ideas. And he evidently intends his 
words to imply, that Hume could not really believe in his 
own sceptical tenets, because " he every now and then re- 
lapsed into the faith of the vulgar, and could hardly for half 
a dozen pages, keep up the sceptical character ;" and because 
he never heard him '^ charged with doing any thing, even in 
solitude, that argued such a degree of scepticism as his 
principles maintain." Beid's pattern of a consistent sceptic 
is Fyrrho the Mean, of whom it is reported that, " if a cart 
ran against him, or a dog attacked him, or if he came upon 
a precipice, he would not stir a foot to avoid the danger^ 
giving no credit to his senses."* Such scepticism as this is 

• Haimlton'8 Edition of 'Beid's Works/ p. 102, 
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Ao-vniright insonily. Now, Hume could be a real specula- 
tive doubter, without being a practical on^. He believed 
that if he put his hand in the fire it would be burnt, but at 
the same time could feel unconvinced that the world as knotan, 
is one with the world as existing. He possessed the same 
practical assurance of the world's reality as Beid himself 
did, but could not overlook the defects of the Eepresenta- 
tionist theory of external pen^ption, and seemingly escaped 
the error, into which Beid fell, of confounding practical 
doubt with reflective.* 

Sir "Wm. Hamilton occupies the place of mediator be- 
tween Hume and Beid, but on grounds dissimilar to those 
which we have adopted — ours being the distinction between 
practical and speculative doubt. He defends Hume against 
the charge of inconsistency in being only half a sceptic, by 
marking out the difference which, as shown above, there is 
between a fact of consciousness and what consciousness 
testifies as to external objects. " There is no scepticism pos- 
sible," he says, '^ touching the facts of consciousness in them- 
selves. We cannot doubt that the phenomena of conscious- 
ness are real, in so far as we are conscious of them. I 
cannot doubt, for example, that I am actually conscious of a 

• " Nature/* says Hume, " is always too strong for principle. And 
though a Fyrrhonian may throw himself or others into a momentary 
amazement and confusion by his profound reasonings ; the first and 
most trivial event in life will put to flight all his doubts and scruples, 
and leave him the same in every point and speculation with the philo- 
sophers of every other sect, or with those who never concerned them- 
selves in any philosophical researches. When he awakes ftom his 
dream, he will be the first to join in the laugh against himself, and to 
confess, that all his objections are mere amusements, and can have no 
other tendency than to show the whimsical condition of mankind, who 
must act, reason, and believe ; though they are not able, by their most 
diligent inquiry, to satisfy themselves concerning the foundation of 
these operations, or to remove the objections, which may be raised 
against them.'' — EJume^a Essays. An Inquiry concerning Human Uh- 
derttanding^ Fart Ist, Section zii. 
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certain feeling of fragrance, of certain perceptions of colour, 
figure, &c., when I see and smell a rose. Of the reality of 
these, as experienced, I cannot doubt, because they are facts 
of consciousness ; and of consciousness I cannot doubt, be- 
cause such doubt being itself an act of consciousness, would 
contradict, and, consequently, annihilate itself. But of all 
beyond the mere phenomena of which we ore conscious, we 
may — without fear of self-contradiction at least — doubt. 
I may, for instance, doubt whether the rose I see and 
smell has any existence beyond a phenomenal existence in 
my consciousness. I cannot doubt that I am conscious of 
it as something different from self, but whether it have, 
indeed, any reaUty beyond my mind — ^whether the not-self 
be not in truth only self— that I may philosophically 
question."* Consciousness is here shown to be far beyond 
the reach of doubt as regards its actual manifestations — as 
regards its own existence as a witness — ^by a reasoning 
which proves that to doubt the phenomena of consciousness 
is a suicidal act. Sir William Hamilton elsewhere shows 
that '^ the co^fo ergo sum of Descartes is a valid assertion, 
that in so far as we are conscious of certain modes of exist- 
ence, in so £Eur we possess an absolute certainty, that we really 
exist ;" for to doubt that we exist is to doubt the existence 
of the doubter, a self-annihilating act. To strengthen this 
view he quotes the following passage from Cousin's Lectures 
on the Scottish School. '" It is not," (Cousin observes . . . .) 
"as a fact attested by consciousness, that Descartes de- 
clares his personal existence beyond a doubt ; it is because 
the negation of this fact would involve a contradiction." 
And afber quoting the relative passage from Descartes :•— 
'' It is thus by a reasoning that Descartes establishes the 
existence of the thinking subject ; if he admit this existence, 
it is not, because it is guaranteed by consciousness ; it is 
for this reason, that when he thinks — let him deceive him- 

* Hamilton's Edition of ' Bad's Works.' p. 129, Note. 
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self or not — he exists in so far as he thinks."'* The 
authoritj of primary belief is here superseded by that of 
a derivati?e assurance. The final appeal is not to Common 
Sense, but to a " reasoning." 

When, however, Sir Wm. Hamilton comes to consider con- 
sciousness in its objectiye aspect, as a revealer of &cts external 
to the mind, he sides with Beid, he argues from common 
sense alone, and very ably and elaborately contends, that '^ as 
elements of our mental constitution — as the essential con- 
ditions of our knowledge," our fundamental beliefs must by 
us be accepted as true. ^' To suppose their falsehood, is to 
suppose that we are created capable of intelligence, in order 
to be made the victims of delusion ; that God is a deceiver, 
and the root of our nature a lie." But of course the 
beliefs here so highly vindicated, are assumed to be those 
universal truths which we have endeavoured to prove are 
not self-evident, primary, or intuitive. 

It is surprising to find how frequently philosophers have 
been within sight of new land, and yet have failed to see it. 
It seems strange, for example, that to a mind like Sir Wm. 
Hamilton's, the thought did not occur, that ''the reasoning," 
on which was based the assurance that the actual manifesta- 
tions of consciousness could not be doubted, admitted of 
being developed into a reasoning which proves, what Beid 
and Stewart felt to be fact, that the existence of the 
external world is not less certain than our own existence ; 
which proves that the testimony of the witness, consciousness, 
is, to aU intents, as correct, as the eaigtence of the witness is 
beyond doubt. For, let us ask, what is the ground of the 
conviction, that a fact of consciousness cannot be doubted P 
A deliverance of consciousness, namely, a reasoning. Is this 
deliverance trustworthy? Beason, reflectively operating, 
waits for an answer ; and Beason asks this question, because 
it craves for its appropriate evidence. Till this evidence 

• HamUton'8 Edition of ' Reid'B Works/ pp. 744, 746. 
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shall be supplied, even Sir Wm. Hamilton's argument is 
not unassailable (132). It is onlj an answer to direct 
doubt. It leaves reflectiye doubt stSL in possession of the 
field. It allows the sceptic still to ask, do mj Acuities 
deceive me or do thej not ? Can a satis&ctory answer be 
afforded to this question ? Let us see. 

Veracity of Consciousness, How Established? — ^If we 
question the veracity of a deliverance of consciousness, it 
behoves us to ascertain hy Induction which is logically prior 
to the other, the veradtj or the deliverance. We then 
discover that the veracity is presupposed by the deliverance. 
Veracity is inseparable from consciousness when the latter 
is possessed of direct or transitive assurance. No other 
attribute of consciousness underlies its veracity. That is 
primary. "Would we 2>r<w« this veracity? The attempted 
proof presupposes the veracity it would prove. Would we 
disprove this veracity P The attempted disproof presupposes 
the veracity it would disprove.* The foundation of all know- 
ledge, knowledge of self, or knowledge of not'Self, the pri- 
mary principle presupposed alike by consciousness when 
revealing its own existence, or that of its objects, be the 
latter mental, organic, or extra-organic, in the man, or out 
of the man is — ^Yebaoitt. Consciousness, therefore, is in- 
deed The Standard of Truth. May we hope that we have 
succeeded in some degree in pointing out how it possesses 
this momentous function ; and that our labour will not be 
entirely in vain P 

* Thns, in the Formula of Necessary Coi^jimction in Explicative In- 
duction (87) we have : — 

plu8 Yeradty is^^ proof: 
mimu Same veracity is miniu same proof, therefore 
plus Veracity is plus proof. 
And again : — 

phis Veracity is plus disproof, &c 
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The Method Explained — ^Application of the Method — Tendency of the 
Dominant to Ahuse its Anthority — Conclusion. 

The Method Explained. — The counter Wholes of Com- 
prehension and Extension are not factitiously framed by 
the mind as instruments of orderly arrangement, but are 
instances of a law, which we have ventured to call the 
Method of Nature^ a method of the greatest importance, and 
one to which we have had to allude more than once in this 
inquiry. 

For the sake of illustration, we may call the system of 
nature a pyramid. In doing this we are not reasoning 
from analogy. "We are merely supplying an inadequate, 
though convenient example of the method in question. At 
the base of this pyramid we have such attributes as the most 
general, the most simple, the most necessary, the most per- 
manent, the independent (not depending on simple elements), 
the subservient, the inferior, the involuntary and restricted. 
At the apex, we have such attributes as the least general, the 
least simple, the least necessary, the least permanent, but at 
the same time, the free, the excellent, the dominant. The 
attributes which predominate at the one extreme are at a 
minimum at the other extreme. Thej bear an inverse pro- 
portion to each other, of which comprehension and exten- 
sion, two of these attributes, are an example. Comprehension 
is at a maximum at the apex : at a minimum at the base. 
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The reverse is the case with extension. The greater, there- 
fore, the comprehension, the less the extension, and vice 
versd. The general, the simple, the permanent, the inde- 
pendent, the restricted, at the hase are contrasted, respec- 
tively, with the comprehensive, the complex, the changeful^ 
the dependent, yet the free, the excellent, the dominant, at 
the apex. 

Application of the Method. — The contemplation of the 
extremes of this method, and of their relations to each 
other leads to edifying results. Eor instance, the base is 
the most necessary, because it supports all that is above it-. 
From this it appears, but it is superfluous to state it, how 
necessary it is to build a good foundation. The educator 
may learn from this fact that nothing can compensate in 
education for the absence of good grounding. The stu- 
dent may learn from it that if he would build high, he must 
beware of desultory efforts, and fix upon a single site upon 
which to lay a broad and solid foundation, and then build 
upon that the best superstructure which lies in his power. 
The ruler also may learn from it that the people must be 
well eared for, if the fabric of the state is to be made 
secure. 

Again, to select another instance, from the fact that the 
base is the region of restriction^ and the apex that of 
freedom, we learn that all that is a eine qua non of social 
order must be maintained by uncompromising force, by 
military force, if police force be not sufficient ; but that in 
proportion as we advance from the fundamental conditi<mB 
of order, in that proportion we advance from the region of 
innoluntaryiem to that of voluntar^iem. Hence the hurtfol- 
ness of enactments which interfere with the liberty of the 
subject in matters which occupy a high place in the social 
pyramid. 

From the fact that the apex of the pyramid is the 

'or and dominant, we learn that it should rule all 

a so fw as the well-being of the lower permits that 
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rule. For instance, the mariner, as long as due attention 
is paid to the conditions which keep her afloat, and enable 
her to plough the deep, goyems the ship which carries 
lum, and makes her obedient to his will. We learn also from 
this fact, to reverence truths, according to the stage which 
they occupy in the great pyramid of knowledge, for in- 
stance, to avoid the inconsistency of esteeming the 
"Science of Bell Singing" so highly, as the science of 
acoustics ; or the physical sciences so much, as those of a 
social and moral character. These are illustrations of the 
manner in which the method obtains. A general observance 
of this method as a law of construction must clearly tend 
to wide and steady improvement. A non-observance of it 
must as clearly tend to disintegrating and disastrous results. 
Were we to say that this method, to a large extent, is not 
already respected, we should be undoubtedly wrong. Erom 
the very first it unavoidably gained the spontaneous adhesion 
of mankind, and subsequently, has been more and more 
in favour, because it could not fiul to recommend itself to 
the eye of that practical sagacity which springs from daily 
experience. But to say that it is uniformly adhered to, in 
the weightier matters of government, legislation, education, 
and truth-seeking, would be false, and would imply that it 
had obtained a full scientific recognition. Except in the 
case of Comte's highly original application of it to the co« 
ordination of the sciences — and even he has greatly reduced 
its proportions, and lowered its dignity by his purely sensa* 
tional doctrine, and his denial to F^chology of a place 
among the sciences — we know of no such recognition. We 
hope that its importance will not be much longer over- 
looked. 

In further and fuller illustration of the application of the 
method as a rule of construction, let us suppose that a poem 
--and poetry is not remarkable for method — ^had to be com* 
posed. Now, if we compare poetry and prose together, it is 
found that they have a resemblance which constitutes their 
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gemu, their common part ; and that each is distingnisheii 
frmn the other by its characterifltic attribates or differentia. 
'Now, the common part forma the base of the pyramid, the 
differentia the superincumbent part. The fundamental 
attributes being the most necessary, because all the other 
attributes depend for existence upon them, must at least be 
adequate to the support of that which is superimposed. On 
the other hand, the characteristic properties being the 
superior and dominant in respect to the end aimed at, must, 
in the same way as the rider makes the horse cany him to 
his destination, have the supporting part subservient to their 
requirements. But in malring the inferior thus subservient 
to the superior, due respect, as was illustrated by the mari- 
ner and his ship, must be had for the well-being of the for- 
mer. If a rider intend to get much work out of his horse, 
he must treat him well, and not over-tax his strength. These 
may be tiresome truisms, but " we learn to do a thing in 
difficult circumstances by attending to the manner in which 
we have spontaneously done the same thing in easy ones."* 
Let us now suppose that in a poem the fundamental is 
sacrificed to the characteristic. Is this the best poetry? 
We should say not. It would be analogous to a house in 
which commodiousness had been sacrificed to elegance ; or to 
a chair, which though highly ornamented, was too weak for 
use. It would put us in mind of those architectural orna- 
ments which usually lie about a stone-cutter's yard, orna- 
ments which do not fulfil the end for which they are 
designed. "We know, of course, that it will be urged, that 
art must be loved for its own sake, and not as a mere orna- 
mental adjunct to the useful. Let it be so, yet even then, 
we presume, that a poem, in which the common or funda- 
mental part, whatever that may be, is sacrificed to the cha- 
racteristic part, is not a poem of the highest class ; else it 
might be said that he is the best man whose mind, without 
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being superior to tbat of the man who possesses the mens 
Sana in corpore sano, has so preyed upon his body, that it 
bas well nigh inflicted the separating cut. 

Tendency of the Dominant to Abuse its Authority. — There 
is a striking tendency, in the earlier stages of knowledge 
and civilization, to despotism, to the undue preponder- 
ance of the superior and dominant over the inferior and 
subservient. Hence slavery and serfdom. Hence abo the 
undue predominance of deductive reasoning in ancient 
times, and during the scholastic period. But, in course of 
time, the mind becomes more enlightened. Some inquirers 
are then led to assert the claims of the inferior, but most 
necessary, to higher consideration, and thus, cause reaction 
against the previous tyranny of the superior. This for a 
time brings the latter into unmerited disrepute. But 
better tyranny than anarchy. Better faith than a cold 
cheerless philosophy, a heartless negation, that limits ex- 
istence to its own narrow circle. The superior, therefore, 
soon regains the ascendency, for such is the Method of 
Nature, which teaches no Communism or Chartism, but 
yet the duty of extending to the inferior, but most neces- 
sary, that which is strictly its due ; which affords no sanction 
to the elevation of sensationalism into the dominant system, 
but yet draws attention to those fundamental processes of 
thought — the working classes of the human mind — ^which 
have not as yet gained their due share of consideration, and 
which we, in this inquiry, have been endeavouring to place 
on their true footing. 

Conclusion. — These contributions have a tendency to 
mediate between the rival schools of philosophy, and thus 
to produce unanimity where now there is conflict, and by 
this unanimity to further the advancement of the higher 
truths. They have therefore a tendency to rebuke one-sided- 
ness, and the elevation of half-truths into whole truths. They 
seek to curb the extravagances of private judgment by an 
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appeal to the uniyersal judgment of man, to consciousness 
as the Truth-Standard. And by supplying such a standard, 
they enable us to detect all departures firom it whether in 
the sane or the insane mind. They award to sensational 
truths the honour of being in a more advanced stage of 
development than rational truths, those apprehended by 
Eeason. But they claim for these last a decided superiority 
in rank, and account for their less forward growth by the 
law, that the simple and general is prior in scientific deve- 
lopment to the comprehensive and superior. They uphold the 
full authoriiy of the dominant, yet vindicate the claims of 
the subservient to all due consideration, that is, to immu- 
nity from that hurtful ascendency, hurtfdl even to itself, 
which the dominant has too frequently exercised over that 
which is absolutely necessary to the very existence of the 
dominant. 
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